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ALEXINA. 
—_>__—- 
CHAPTER L 

Why did the gods give thee a heavenly form, 
And earthly thoughts to make thee proud of it? 
Why dolask? "Tis now the known disease 
That beauty hath to bear too deep a sense 
Of her own self: ived ll 





Jonson. 

Tux Egremonts of Egremont traced their genealogy 
‘back to the time of William the Conqueror. That 
monarch brought in his train a Sir Jasslyn d’Egre- 
mont, who, for his distinguished services to his royal 
master, received an earldom, with suitable estates, 
and was the founder of the present family bearing his 
name. 

The elder branch of the race, at the recent period 
of which we write, was represented by a daughter, 
who had inherited the entire landed and personal pro- 
perty, the title and estates being parted. The 
former, a barren honour, had descended to the repre- 
sentative of the cadet branch, a gentleman whose 
whole life had been spent in struggling to “keep uj 
appearances” upon a meagre income, and whose 
misery was completed by the inheritance of a lofty 
title without means adequate to its proper support. 

This unenviable position, however, was of brief 
duration. 

The preceding earl had had the misfortune to lose 
his wife a few weeks after the birth of their only 
child, and had himself succumbed within the ensuing 
twelvemonth to a prevalent disease, to which his 
melancholy rendered him the more readily a prey. 

Their child, the heiress to whom we have alluded, 
had been left to the guardianship of the present earl, 
her nearest paternal relative, her fortune being placed 
in other hands. A handsome sum was assigned for 
her support in suitable style, and this fund it was 
that enabled the present bearer of the family title to 
keep up the dignity of his rank. 

To insure the youthful heiress the tenderest care 
at the hands of her relatives, her father had the 
forethought to devise a will leaving her fortune to 
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the sen of an old friend should she die unmarried be- 
fore attaining her majority. Thus, the strongest pos- 
sible inducements were held out to her guardian and 
his wife to cherish her more than themselves, since if 
she were to die they must inevitably return to their 
former obscurity and scanty income. 

The home appointed for the heiress until such time 
as she should be presented at court was the estate 
of Egremont, and here, surrounded by a small coterie 
consisting of her relatives, a sufficient number of in- 
structors, and a numerous retinue of servitors, the 
Lady Alexina passed her infancy, childhood, and early 
youth, 

She was flattered and caressed by everyone from 
her guardian down to the lowest menial that was per- 
mitted to enter her presence. She had but to ex- 
press a wish and the earl hastened to gratify it, even 
at the expense of considerable personal inconvenience. 
Her wishes were attentively studied by the countess, 
who hovered about her continually in anxious care 
for her health and comfort, and who sought to estab- 
lish the most confidential and affectionate relations 
between herself and her husband’s ward. 

‘ tut a single wish of the heiress remained ungrati- 

ed. 
She had longings for society which her relatives 
had sedulously striven to repress, and which they 
had taken care not to gratify, keeping her secluded 
under plea of her youth. She had travelled a few 
months in company with her guardian, but she knew 
nothing of balls and gay assemblies, save what she 
had learned from books, and her world was made up 


-of the simple events that transpired at Egremont. - 


Egremont was situated upon the wildest part of 
the Scottish coast, and comprised parks, woods, plan- 
tations, and fields, besides pleasure-grounds of great 
beauty and extent. 

The mansion was situated upon a bold cliff that 
arose abruptly from the sea, which chafed and dashed 
against its base with sullen but vain fury. There 
was a flight of steps cut in the solid rock, leading 
from a narrow ledge below, that served as a boat- 
landing to a private door in the dwelling above. 

The house was strikingly picturesque in itself, 





having a character of boldness and grandeur well in 
keeping with the scenery. Upon three sides stretched 
away the beautiful shaded grounds, with their vine- 
wreathed arbours, Turkish summer-houses, rustic 
seats, flower-gardens, and fountains, presenting a 
variety of charming retreats for the lover of solitude. 
The inland horizon was bounded by a forest known 
as Egremont Wood, where deer and other game lived 
and flourished without fear of injury at the hands of 
the poachers, Egremont having no near neighbours, 
except its own tenantry. 

The sun was sloping towards the West one Decem- 
ber day when the owner of all these proud posses- 
sions issued from a private door of the mansion and 
took her way along the cliff, dangerously near its 
edge. 

There was no fear in her glance as she looked 
down upon the boiling flood fretting itself against 
the base of the rock. It is doubtful indeed if she 
noticed it, her manner being thoughtful and self- 
absorbed. 

The day was unusually mild for the season, there 
being no snow, but a gentle sunshine and warm 
breeze that seemed the rear-guards of the long-de- 
parted summer, or the avant-couriers of the coming 
spring. The Lady Alexina was closely wrapped in 
hood and furs, however, and paid little heed to the 
weather. 

Continuing her way, she came upon a huge rock 
that had been allowed to remain upon the verge of 
the cliff only because of its picturesque effect. In the 
face of this was a niche or little cell provided with a 
seat and foot-cushions, and the heiress entered this 
niche with the air of one taking possession of a 
favourite retreat. 

It was so situated as to be well sheltered from the 
rough breezes that prevailed in winter, and the Lady 
Alexina seated herself in the cosy nook and looked 
around over her house and her lands and the neigh- 
bouring sea with an exulting pride and exceeding 
self-satisfaction. 

She had barely attained her eighteenth year, but 
her form had reached a womanly development rare in 
one soyoung, and her carriage was almosi stately 
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and wholly imperious, showing that she was used to 
command. 

She was endowed with great personal charms, 
having dark hair, dark eyes, and a wealth of colour 


in her cheeks that gave a vividness to her beauty, 
making it extremely noticeable. 

In disposition the Lady Alexina was éverbearing 
and capricious, qualities that might have been ex- 


pected to result from her peculiar training. Flattered 
from her sarliest childhood, taught to consider her 
own will aad happiness before that of others, fawned 
upon by the earl, countess and her instructors, it was 
scarcely to be wondered at that many unpleasant 
traits in the character of the heiress had attained a 
marvellous growth, oftentimes quite overshadowing 
the good that she really possessed. 

“Tt is strange that the owner of all this wealth 
should be shut up here like a prisoner,” she mur- 
mured, her pride giving way todiscontent. “My 
guardian shall find that I will not submit toit. It is 
time that I was presented at Court. Ireadevery day 
in the Court papers of the sensation made by some 
lady at balls and parties, and I should like to see what 
would be said of me. I know Iam beautiful, for I 
have been told of it all my life, and-——” 

She paused and shrugged her shoulders impatiently 
as the door by which she had made her egress from 
the mansion opened, and a lady made her appearance, 
approaching the niche With an open’ letter in her 
hand and an expression of annoyancé’upon her face. 

She was a handsome ‘woman, in the prime of life, 
and her rich attire and haughty bearing proclaimed 
her to be Lady Egreni@nt. 

As she came nearer'to the Lady Alexin® her look 
of annoyance gave plate to one of anxiety, and she 

, exclaimed: 

“ Are you not impriident, my Géar Alexina, in ven- 
turing out to your littlé grotto to-day? These warm 
winter days are so deceitful, and you'may geta cold 
that will send you to your grave.” 

“In which case you would be obliged to leave 
Egremont,” interrupted the heiress, with sarcdstic 
emphasis, 

“You shock me, Alexina,” rcturtied the countess, 
with genuine feeling. “Has nity treatment of you 
been such that you deem tie incapile of loving ‘you 
for yourself alone? Have Lever shéwn'a mercenary 
spirit in my intercourse with you ?” 

Her reproachful tones aroused ‘the conscience of 
the Lady Alexina,.and she mentally reviewed the 

ast. 

, It was truco that Lady Egremont had always 
treated her with the tenderest affection, that she had 
sacrificed her own wishes a hundred times to those 
of the heiress, that she had tended her unremittingly 
in her occasional illnesses, not wishing to leave her 
to the care of hired attendants; but all these kind- 
nesses the Lady Alexina had been wont to deem ser- 
vility and sycophancy. 

“T daresay | have misjudged you,” answered the 
heiress when her mental review was concluded. 
“Whether you have or not I do not mean that you 
shalllose anything by your attentions to me. When 
I come of age and enter upon my fortune I shall re- 
ward you and my guardian as you deserve.” 

Lady Egremont’s face flushed with gratification 
at this assurance, and there was an eager look in her 
eyes as she said: 

“You are very kind, my dear Alexina. It has been 
a sufficient reward to us to see you growing up so 
good and generous and beautiful. Your guardian 
and I love you as though you were our own child; 
and since we have none of our own we have no one to 
live for but you.” 

“You shall always live with me, then, Lady 
Egremont,” said Alexina, the compliments of the 
countess putting her into excellent humour; “or at 
any rate you shall always have a home at Egremont, 
as you have now. And the sum you have heretofore 
received for my maintenance shall be continued to 
the earl and your ladyship as an annuity so long as 
you live.” 

“This liberality is more than we have any right to 
expect,” said her ladyship, trembling with delight. 
“JT should refuse to accept it but that I know you 
will never miss it from your magnificent income. I 
think also that your papa would have approved your 
resolution. I have often thought he would have 
made some provision for my husband, for he knew 
how Evart was situated. I offer you my warmest 
thanks.” 

“T don’t doubt your gratitude, my dear. Lady 
Egremont,” returned the heiress, carelessly. “I shall 
be doing no more than my duty in thus requiting 
your services, and I am very happy to have it in my 
power to place you at your ease in regard to pecu- 
niary matters. I only regret that you will be obliged 


to wait three years yet before entering upon your 
annuity.” 

If there were anything offensive in the tone or 
words of the Lady Alexina, Lady Egremont passed 





it overin silence, being too overjoyed at the pro- 
mised gift to feel annoyed at the manner.of its. be- 
stowal. 

She seated herself near her husband’s ward, upon 
a low chair made of twisted grape-vine, and poured 
forth her gratitude at the promises of the heiressina 
mannéf that showed plainly that she had long enter- 
tained doubts of the future liberality of the Lady 
Alexina. 

Theo latter listened for somé time in pleased silence 
to the encomiums upon her generosity, but at length 
changed the subject by asking: 

“What annoyed you, Lady Egremont, just before 
you joined me? Was it anything in the letter you 
have in your hand?” 

Lady Egremont started, picked up the letter that 
had fallen into her lap, and answered : 

“You have guessed correctly, Alexina. This 
letter is from Lady Lorean Ashcroft—but before I 
read it to youI will make an explanation. When 
your papa was a young boy at school. his dearest and 
most intimate friend was Lord Ashcroft, who, though 
several years his senior, protected him from the other 
lads and stood by him in his quarrels. The friend- 
ship thus begun lasted always, though Lord Ashcroft 
married and became a father before your papa left 
the university.” 

“You have told me before of the friendship that 
existed between the Egremonts and Ashcrofts.” 

“True, my dear, but not of the compact into 
which your papa entered with Lord Ashcroft. Your 
father was married sevéral years before your birth, 
and his friend had then become the father of a 
second child, a boy, ten yéats younger than his 
sister, Lady Lorean. The Asherofts were invited to 
your christening, and a compact was entered into . to 
unite their son ‘to the daughter of the Egremonts, 
when ‘you should have attai your @ighteenth 
year. The fathers were well pleased with the idea, 
and thade it binding trpon their children.” 

“T never heard of this cottipact before. How could 
it be made ‘binding, Lady Eeremont ?” 

“By the forfeitures of the larger’ share of your 
several fortuies,” answered her ladyShip. “I have 
deferred telliig you the story in hopés that some- 
thing’ might ocear'to free you, but stich a hope was, 
of @burse, vain. A ght since ‘your guardian 
wroteto Lord ‘Ashtroft—the son has succeeded to 
the title—inviting him to visit Egremont, and this 
lettér contains the acceptance of the invitation.” 

Lady Alexina stretched out her hand for the lettéer 
with girlish eagerness, and read it carefully. 

It was, as Lady Egremont had declared, simply an 
acceptance of Lord Egremont’s invitation. It was 
plainly written, with nothing superfluous in the way 
of words or flourishes. 

“ The Lady Lorean and Lord Ashcroft will soon 
be here, then?” said the heiress. “The letter has 
been delayed, and this very day is the one appointed 
for their arrival. How old is his lordship?” 

“ About twenty-three.” 

“ Ts he intelligent and good ?” 

“Very,” said Lady Egremont, warmly. 

“Then why should you hope that something would 
occur to free me from the compact ?” 

Her ladyship coloured, and looked confused. 

In truth, she was most anxious that the compact 
between the fathers of these young people should be 
carried into effect, but she had affected an opposition 
in order to awaken the interest of Alexina in her 
betrothed. The heiress was exceedingly self-willed, 
and the countess had had some wild fears that she 
might choose to discard Lord Ashcroft and abide the 
consequences. 

The ruse succeeded, for Alexina said, with bitter- 
ness: 

“T understand, Lady Egremont. You wish me to 
remain single, fearing that you may lose something 
by my marriage. You will not be gratified, allow 
me to assure. you.” 

Lady Egremont affected to feel wounded at this 
imputation, and turned away her head in pretended 
sorrow, but really to conceal the pleased smile that 
curved her lips. 

“Lord Ashcroft must be treated with every con- 
sideration while at Egremont,” continued the heiress, 
with decision. “I shall be very glad to entertain 
him and his sister, for the house is so dull when we 
are entirely alone. I have so longed to see some- 
thing of society that I am quite wild at the prospect 
of company. The Lady Lorean must be over thirty?” 

“Thirty-three, my dear. She is quite an old 
maid, and devoted to her brother. You will not like 
her, I am sure.” 

“You can judge better after her arrival. Let them 
have the best rooms in the house.” 

Lady Egremont. assured Alexina that her sugges- 
tion should be strictly regarded, and the latter re- 
sumed: 

“T will leave you to give your’ directions to the 
housekeeper, while I prepare for my guests.” 





Lady Egremont assented, and they arose from 
their seats and walked along the cliff towards the 
mansion. 

There was something romantic, the maiden 
thought, in being betrothed to a person entirely un- 
known to her, and she speculated as to his character 
and personal appearance, wondering if she shoul: 
become attached to him, and if her beauty would 
strike him as remarkable. 

On gaining the house the ladies separated, the 
Lady Alexina retiring to her own suite of rooms, and 
Lady Egremont proceeding to tlie earl’s “ study "— 
a room that served principally for the use of cigars 
and meerschaums. 

His lordship was engaged in his favourite occupa- 
tion at the moment of her ladyship’s entrance, but he 
immediately laid aside his pipe, placed a seat for 
her, and inquired : 

“ Well, Evelyn, you have explained everything to 
Alexina, have you not ?” 

“ Yes, and she seems to regard Lord Ashcroft with 
much curiosity. If he should prove to be as hand- 
some as report describes him he will have no diffi- 
culty in winning Alexina’s heart. I acted upon the 
ruse you suggested, Evart, and her interest in Lord 
Ashcroft was immediately excited. She accused me 
of wishing to keep her single.” 

The earl smiled. 

He was @ portly man, with a fine ruddy counte- 
hance, with hair and whiskers of an iron-gray 
hue. At first sight he seemed the impersonation of 
a “fine old gentleman,” but a close observer 
would have noticed his shifting, uneasy glances. when 
long regarded, and a nervousness of manner that 
seemed strangely out of place in one of his apparent 
health. ; 

“Let her think what she*will of us, so that she 
obeys her father’s behest’ #nd marries Lord Ash- 
croft: “If she were to refuse Htim she would forfeit 
her éntirefortune except a decdnt annuity, and Lord 
Ashcroft would inherit it. Ash@roft is to be her heir 
undér &ny condition, as her husband oras her re- 
jécted lover, or in case of her death before coming of 
age. In either of the two latter cases you and I wil) 
be left totally unprovided for!” 

“Xina will never refuse Lord Ashcroft, Evart, you 
may rest assured!” declared Lady Egremont. “Sh: 
has too much pride to see another woman mistress of 
PEgtemont inher stead. It would’be@ death-blow tv 
her to turn her back upon this place and go to liv« 
fn'some humbler spot. We have kept her secludec 
and hér heart is quite free. If Ashcroft have sense 
he ¢an win her consent to a marriage within th: 
month !” 

“‘ If she were married she could do something for 
us!” mused his lordship. “Perhaps we have made 
her too selfish, Evelyn, that she will turn us away 
like hired servants!” 

“You are unjust to her, Evart, though I confess } 
have shared your fears. She has promised me to-da: 
to provide for us handsomely whenever she obtain» 
control of her fortune. She will give us the same 
income we now enjoy and the freedom of Egremons 
while we live !” 

“That is all very well,” said the earl, disap- 
pointedly, “but I had set my heart upon having 
that farm of hers called Melrose. There is such a 
fine house upon it, and the man who farms it declare» 
it brings in an immense income. I have often though: 
I should like to live at Melrose, and keep the sam: 
farmer who has charge of it now!” 

“Perhaps we shall have it yet,” responded her 
ladyship, hopefully. “She will not refuse me when 
Lask it of her. It would be charming to own Mel- 
rose—better perhaps than to reside in a grander 
place that belongs to another. We could assume 
more style and entertain more company in a home of 
our own, of course, since Alexina will soon giv: 
Egremc.:t a master. I do not know that I shoul: 
care to remain here on sufferance, where I have su 
long been mistress. And it would be hard for you to 
yield precedence even to Lord Ashcroft.” 

At this moment a knock was heard upon the study- 
door, and, in obedience to her ladyship’s command to 
enter, an angular woman, with a deeply flushed face, 
walked into the room, followed by a spectacled 
gentleman. 

The gentlewoman, for such she was, was the go- 
verness of the Lady Alexina, and the gentleman was 
the instructor of the heiress in music and drawing. 

“Does your ladyship counsel this abrupt dismissal 
of one who has devoted the best yearsof her life to 
the Lady Alexina?” demanded the governess, ab- 
ruptly, yet respectfully. 

The tutor echoed the question. itr 

Lady Egremont was greatly surprised: atthe in- 
guiry, as was also his lordship, and demanded its 
meaning. She was immediately informed that the 
heiress had summoned her teachers to her room, had 
paid them their dues from her own , With six 
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months’ salary to each in addition, the latter serving 
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in lieu of warning, and had given them their dismissal 
from Egremont, alleging that her school-days were 
finished. 

Lord and Lady Egremont could do nothing but 
acquiesce in the decision of their young relative, and 
the teachers soon withdrew, considerably mollified, 
yet determined to take their departure that very day. 

When they had withdrawn, leaving the Lady 
Alexina’s guardians ‘to themselves, they looked at 
each other sadly, and her ladyship gave vent to the 
thought that oppressed them both by saying: 

“When we have served Alexina sufficiently for her 
purposes will she not fling us aside as she has done 
these faithful friends of her youth ? Have we not 
reared a being who will yet wring our hearts by her 
ingratitude, and leave us to struggle in comparative 
poverty, now we have become completely enervated 
by years of luxury ?” 

The question remained for solution. 





CHAPTER Ii. 
By my hopes 
(This present adventure set off his head), 
I do not think a braver gentieman, 
More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with nobler deeds. 
Shakespeare. 

At the same hour in which the Lady Alexina had 
learned of her betrothal to a man whom she had 
never beheld a carriage and four, with outriders, 
was steadily advancing upon the road leading to 
Egremont. 

The vehicle was occupied only by two persons. 

They were the Lady Lorean Ashcroft and her 
brother Lionel, Lord Ashcroft. 

The former was plain in features, and plain in 
dress, as if fearful of making too apparent Dame 
Nature’s niggardliness to her in the matter of per- 
sonal attractions. She had a rugged but kindly face, 
a determined mouth, and keen gray eyes, that seemed 
capable of reading the very souls of those with whom 
she came in contact. 

Her character will be revealed by the events that 
followed. 

His lordship, who had but recently succeeded to 
the title, was about twenty-three. years old, as Lady 
Egremont had declared him. Nature, while a nig- 
gard to his masculine-looking sister, had showered 
all her choicest gifts upen him. 

Tall, and sufficiently slender to be graceful and 
easy in his movements, with a spirited face, in which 
an expression of the most intense gravity and thought- 
fulness frequently yielded to irresistible gaiety, with 
an earnestness and strength of character that caused 
his friends to predict forhim a brilliant public career, 
he was as brave as noble, as gifted in heart as in 
mind and person. 

It seemed as if, with his chivalric disposition, he 
should have lived in the days of troubadours and 
tournaments, but a soul so rarely gifted as his 
would have been as marked in those hal{-barbarous 
days as in our own practical times. 

“Look out of the window, Lionel,” said the Lady 
Lorean as their glances rested on the forest to their 
left. “Weare now upon your future estate. That 
forest is Egremont Wood.” 

His lordship obeyed his sister’s behest, looking 
out with natural curiosity. 

“It is a lovely spot, Lorean,” he said, admiringly. 
“Egremont must certainly be ax earthly Eden. 
I wonder if its mistress be equally beautiful in her 
way?” 

OT can almost vouch for her beauty without ever 
having seen her!” remarked the Lady Lorean, re- 
assuringly. “The Egremonts were always a hand- 
some race—not fair like you, Lionel—but with that 
dark beauty youso much admire. I visited, with 
our parents, at Egremont, before the. birth of the 
Lady Alexina, and I entertain the most vivid remem- 
brances of the gentle courtesy of the then Lady Egre- 
mont and the fatherly kindness of her husband. If 
their daughter resemble them,” she added, with a 
sigh, “you will gain a treasure in your wile.” 

“Then why do you sigh, Lorean?” 

“I was struck with a momentary fear that 
Alexina might not resemble her parents. She has 
been all her life under the tutelage of her guardian 
and his wife—and somehow I distrust their discre- 
tion and wisdom. I know that they have pampered 
her all her life, and it would be very strange if she 
had not grown up selfish and overbearing!” 

“You judge too soon, Lorean,” returned his lord- 
ship, gravely, yet witha smile. ‘I think we shall 
find the Lady Alexina all that is good and lovely, 
and 1 am prepared to give. her my heart with my 
hand !” 


“ Then you are heart-free, Lionel ?” 
“ Entirely so, my dear sister. I have never loved or 
fancied that I loved. From my earliest years our parents 





instilled into my mind that a gentle bride was waiting 
for me upon the Scottish coast, and she has ever been 
my bright ideal. I distinguished myself at the 
university that she might be proud of me, and in every 
step I have ever taken 1 have thought of her as a 
flower growing for me in the wilderness—you 
know how secluded: her life has been. It did not 
need my father’s dying injunctions to make me re- 
gard her as my future wife!” 

“But it was not wise in papa to make you forfeit 
everything except what the law gave you, Lionel, in 
case of your refusal to wed with the Lady Alexina. 
You may not like her.” 

“But I am sure I shall, Lorean!” 

“Very well, then!” said his sister; with a smile. 
“T am glad ‘you have made up your mind in advance. 
If you keep to your present resolution we. will 
hasten your wedding festivities—for, of course, 
Alexina will never; refuse you—and I will then re- 
ward my devoted captain for his years-of waiting.” 

His lordship started, exclaiming : 

“ How blind I have been! Has Captain Challoner 
been more to you than a friend during the. last year, 
Lorean ?” 

“ He has been my suitor during the last. ten ‘years, 
Lionel!” was the blushing. response. 

“But why have you not married him?” 

“T have kept single on your-account, Lionel,” an- 
swered the Lady Lorean, with assumed lightness. 
“The truth was, I could not leave you until you 
married. Besides, I fancied you might not like the 
Lady Alexina on seeing her, and I resolved to’ bestow 
the larger share of my fortune upon you if you 
should be obliged to forfeit part of your own. Papa 
never knew of my resolve,’ but thought I remained 
at home to comfort him in his widowhood.” 

“ You darling, Quixotic sister!” cried his lordship, 
touched at her self-denial and self-sacrifice. “I 
should have no need of your fortune, for even if I 
were obliged to forfeit something I: should have my 
rent¢rolls. remaining: Our father placed . little de- 

pendence in his threat of forfeiture; and ‘only so sti- 
pulated because Lord Egremont had done so.. He 
wished me to feel bound to marry the Lady Alexina, 
and I feel so bound!” 

“T have perhaps acted foolishly,” said the Lady 


and every species of evergreen abounded, and where 
a tree stripped of its foliage was not to be seen. 
Their progress here was necessarily slower. 

Now and then a branch lay across the road, as if 
placed there purposely to obstruct the progress of the 
carriage, since they must have been brought from 
the woo); and the outriders were sent on in advance 
to clear the way should there be more obstructions. 
The carriage horses, therefore, proceeded at a quiet 
walk. 

The travellers had arrived at the spot where the 
overhanging branches of evergreen drooped lowest, 
shutting ‘out the sky completely, and compelling the 
driver to erouch upon his: box and to remove his gold- 
laced hat, for fear of injury. 

“ What a lovely and romantic -spot!”. exclaimed 
his lordship, charmed with the unexpected beauty of 
the scene. ‘“ But: the smallest flecks of the sky can 
be seen, and the sea and mansion are shut out from 
view. A being reared by the sea, and in the midst. 
of such scenery, must be noble and high souled!” 

To obtain a better view of the road he -obtr adea 
his head from the window beside-him,'and b,¢ pate 
the Lady: Lorean look out from her side of the:ear- 
riage and note the extreme beauty of the +t rees, 

She had scarcely obeyed him when @ ’,oad. report 
sounded upon the. wintry air; and @ ' »pilet dashed 
past Lord Ashcroft, narrowly missin’, his head,/and 
passed out of the’ opposite winde jw, in, dangeron: 
proximity to his sister. 

The-Lady;Lorean uttered @ ghrick of terror, for- 
getful, in her fears for her br’ they, of her own narrow. 
escape, and flung her arms - ground him, asif toshield 
him from farther danger. 

“Hush, Lorean !” 88° 4 his lordship, with gentle 
firmness, seemingly * mmoved by his late peril, as h: 
unwound her amis * nd placed her in her seat. “ Do 
not impede my ™’ »yements!” 

The carriage palted at this moment, and his lord- 
ship dashed ¢ nen the door, sprang out, and hastened 
in the direc’ gon from which the btllet had proceeded 

The O'triders, hearing the report of the ‘rifle, 
looked tack, and seeizg}that the carriage had stopped, 
turne; and rode towards it at full speed. 

‘Te driver, who had all ‘he could do to hold his 
frightened horses, hurriedly informed his fellow 





Lorean, regretfully. ‘If you would credit it, Lionel, 
I fancied you would feel the loss of the amount you 
would forfeit in declining an alliance with the 
Egremonts. But that was not the only’ reason for 
my remaining single. The captain was poor—he'sa 
younger son, you know—and he’s obliged tolive upon 

is pay, and he is afraid of being thought a fortune- 
hunter.” 

“ That can easily be arranged, Lorean,” returned 
Lord Asheroft as his sister paused. ‘ Challoner 
has no taste for the army, and I have influence 
enough to obtain for him a Government office, where 
the duties will be nearly nominal, and tRe salary 
sufficient to make him feel independent.” 

The Lady Lorean pressed her brother’s hand in 
silence, and a tear came into her keen eyes, giving 
them a look of unwonted softness. 

“Since you are so sure, Lionel, that you will love 
the Lady Alexina,” she said, recovering her usual 
manner, “you should take a good view of your fu- 
ture domain!” 

Even while she spoke'Lord Ashcroft was looking 
out of the carriage window at the sea that waved 
and glittered in the distance, and at the sails that 
dotted its surface. 

The Lady Lorean explained that the fisheries on 
that’ part of the coast belonged to the heiress of 
Egremont, and that the fishing-vessels' his lordship 
beheld contributed a goodly amount towards swell- 
ing te income of the fortuuate owner. 

ut Lord Ashcroft was uot thinking of wealth or 
material advantages. 

The nearer he approached to Egremont—and the 
mansion, perched on its broad cliff, now loomed up 
against the winter sky—the more uneasy and ner- 
vous he became, 

His heart fluttered, like a bird in its cage, atthe 
prospect of so soon meeting the idol of his dreams. 

Not a-donbt obtruded itself upon his mind that she 
would fail to realize his ideal, but he began to fear 
that he should not equal the expectations of the Lady 
Alexina. 

While thus torturing himself a sudden shadow 
fell upon the travellers, and both looked out to learn 
its cause. 

The road that led up to the mansion of Egremont 
was necessarily curved, and it ran through the edge of 
Egremont Wood, and through a well-grown planta- 
tion, before ushering the traveller upon the home 
grounds. 

The Lady Lorean and his lordship had entered the 
wood, and a silence corresponding to the shadow lent 
by the bare and solemn trees crept over them. 

Passing beyond the partially dismantled wood, they 








entered the plantation, where Norway firs and spruces 


servants of their master’s course, and they leaped off 
their horses and hastened after ‘his lordship, alarmed 
for his safety. 

On entering the plaritation Ashcroft had beheld a 
man in full retreat, dodging in and out among the: 
trees, and he had called upon him to stop, but'the 
fellow thad only quickened his steps at this com- 
mand. 

He had then assured him that if the affair were an 
accident he should be held blameless, but the stranger 
had madeno reply, but renewed his efforts to escape. 

Active, lithe, and sinewy as was his lordship, it 
was not to'be wondered at that he gained upon the 
fugitive, encumbered as was the latter with his rifle, 
and he had nearly overtaken him when the fellow 
dropped his gun and sped like an arrow from th 
bow into the intricacies of the plantation. 

By the time Lord Ashcroft had reached the rifle its 
owner was beyond his pursuit. 

He’ picked up the weapon, examined it carefully, 
and then set out with it to return to the carriage. 

He had proceeded but a short distance when ‘he 
encountered his servants, and he gave his trophy 
into their’ hands, saying that he would retain it for’ 
the present. 

“We will continue our journey now,” he said 
“Tt will be of no use to hunt for the fellow, since he 
must be more familiar with the neighbourhood thas 
we are!” 

The men begged! to be allowed to look for their 
master’s assailant, but their request was negatived, 
and they followed him back to the carriage. 

The Lady\Lorean received her, brother with open 
arms anda shower of tears, declating that she had 
feared he would not return to her alive, but. her 
weakness was only momentary. 

His lordship resumed his seat beside her, tlie out- 
riders, by the lady’s orders, acted’ as, guard; and the 
travellers'resumed their way. 

“Lionel,” said his sister, calmly, “do you think 
that shot the-result of accident ?” 

“T do not!” was the quiet response. 

A faint cry arose from the lady's lips. 

“You think, then, that the man was an assassin?” 

“] have arrived at that conclusion, Lorean; I be- 
lieve that he was lying in wait for us, and: that he 
intended to shoot me,” 

“ But what feason could he have had, Lionel? Have 
you any enemy?” 

“Not that I am‘ aware-of.” replied Lionel, thought- 
fully. “I think he-¢ould not have intended ‘te ‘rob 
me, yet the idea is not: prepdsterous!” 

“TI should think it was!’ How could a single per- 
son have expecied to rob you When you have thrée 





servants ?” 
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“There is. ¢ design about the matter at once ap- 
parent,” reuuxrked his lordship, gravely. “Our way 
was obstructed. and it might have been foreseen that 
my servants would proceed in advance to clear the 
road, and that I should be left alone, as the driver 
would not be taken into account, his horses demand- 
ing his attention. It seems to me that another mo- 
tive than gain lies at the bottom of this affair, yet I 
may be mistaken !” 

The Lady Lorean had a masculine mind, and 
the mystery of the affair absorbed her thoughts 
so completely that she constructed several very in- 
genious theories to account for the assault. But they 
all fell to the ground, demolished by some pertincnt 
and unanswerable question from his lordship, and 
she finally paused in her efforts to solve the mystery. 

“It might have been the action of a madman,” she 
said as they wound along the road beyond the plan- 
tation. “In fact, I believe that it was. But here we 

” 

Tey had reached the entrance gates at the foot 
of the park. The lodge-keeper had already swung 
them u,von their massive hinges, and the carriage 
rolled in.‘0 the avenue leading up to the mansion, 
that was b.°ldly outlined against the dull sky. 

The trave Uers had been so long delayed by their 
unforeseen ad venture that it was already early twi- 
light. 

oT he mansion w.%8 brilliantly lighted, in honour of 
their coming, from ‘round to attic—all save the wing 
nearest the sea. Ty. @t part of the dwelling was 
wrapped in impenetrable * gloom ; the windows upon 
its upper floor were closel,” boarded upon the outside ; 
and it presented so desolate .%2 appearance as to seem 
accursed. : 

But while the travellers ga'%d upon it the un- 
boarded windows of the wing flas.ed out a great dis- 
play of lights in welcome of their ©Oming, and the 
darkness of the upper floor was made the more ap- 
parent. ; ‘ . 

Lord Ashcroft called his sister’s attem‘ton to the 
singular fact, and she replied : 

“That must be the haunted part of the house, 
Lionel !” / 

“Haunted ?” echoed his lordship, in surprise. 
“ The family of Egremont then has its old traditions ?” 

“ Yes, but this is something more than a tradition, 
brother. One of the Earls of Egremont, tormented 
by jealousy of his beautiful young wife, the mother 
of his only son, slew her in a fit of passion, as she 
was looking out upon the sea from one of those upper 
windows, now boarded over. He fancied that she 
was watching the mov-ments of his suspected rival, 
who was guiding a sailing-boat in her view. Over- 
whelmed with horror and semorse at his crime, 
upon beholding her lifeless body the earl dashed 
himself from the window from which his wife had 
looked, and his shattered body was picked up upon 
the pointed rocks below. You can hear the waves 
moan against those rocks now.” 

“ A sad story,” said his lordship. 

“It is more than sad, Lionel—it is true. The 
room in which the tragedy occurred—indeed, the en- 
tire floor—has never been inhabited since that day. 
Mamma told me the story many years ago, and she 
said she had heard strange sighs and moans in those 
rooms when she knew that no earthly being was 
within them. Iam not superstitious, but. nothing 
could tempt me to penetrate those desolate chambers. 
The shadow of that awful crime must make them 
terrible, even without the ghostly accompaniments 
of groans and sighs.” 

“That tragedy must be the foundation of the story 
of the curse of Egremont,” observed Lord Ashcroft. 

“You have heard of the curse then? You know 
that it is to the effect that the males of the race shall 
all die by violence, and that the females shall pass 
through a period of bitter suffering, differing per- 
haps in kind, but akin in intensity to that of the 
poor countess who died by her husband’s hand. The 
men alone were doomed to suffer violent deaths, the 
misery of the women being mental—since they were 
to be victims. The present earl is the last of the 
name of Egremont.” 

“How has the curse held gocd? The Jast earl 
died by a malignant disease——” 

“ Which went to his head.” suid the Lady Lorean, 
solemaly. “In his delirium he flung himself from a 
window and was killed. His father died by a fall 
from his horse. His grandfather was drowned. No 
male of the race ever escaped the curse.” 

“ And the women ?” 

“It hasalways been the same with them—they 
have always experienced a period of suffering, terri- 
ble while it endured, but they have been happy 
enough afterwards. Heaven grant that the misery of 
the Lady Alexina may not come from your hand. It 


is all to come, for her life hitherto has been cloudless.” 
“J wil) avert from her the curse of Egremont,” 
said his lordship, «mfidently 
The Lady Lorean shook her head, implying that 


no one could avert from the heiress the doom of her 
race. 

The mile of drive from the lodge-gates was a 
gentle ascent, and the carriage had proceeded slowly, 
but it now rolled to the front of the mansion, and 
halted beside the massive portico. 

Lord Egremont made his appearance as it stopped, 
and came forward to assist the Lady Lorean to 
alight, and to greet his guests with the most un- 
feigned cordiality. 

“Welcome to Egremont, my lord!” said the earl, 
giving his arm to the lady and conducting her up 
the broad steps. “I have waited many years to say 
those words and to render to your lordship an ac- 
count of my stewardship !” 

Lord Ashcroft blushed ingenuonsly at this allusion, 
and the earl then addressed himself to the Lady 
Lorean. 

Just within the door, at the head of the long wide 
hall, stood Lady Egremont, in full dinner-dress, and 
she received her guests with the most impressive 
hospitality, declaring her delight at again meeting 
her dear Lady Lorean and his lordship. 

The latter experienced a momentary embarrassment 
after these greetings, scarcely daring to lift his 
eyes in the sudden fear of meeting those of the Lady 
Alexina. 

But the heiress was not there. 

Lord Ashcroft was greatly relieved at this discovery, 
not caring to be seen by her for the first time in tra- 
velling attire. 

Her absence seemed to him an indication of the 
most delicate modesty—a trait he especially admired 
in woman—and of a retiring disposition, such as he 
had loved to attribute to his ideal. This idea was 
confirmed by Lady Egremont, who said : 

“T could not persuade our dear Alexina to make 
her appearance, Lady Lorean, but she will meet you 
at dinner. She is such a shy, timid child that I 
quite dread herintroduction into society.” 

Pleased at this description of his unknown be- 
trothed, Lord Ashcroft indulged in a momentary 
dream of the tender love with which he would con- 
quer her beautiful timidity, and awakened from it to 
find himself following his host up the wide staircase, 
past the elegant drawing-rooms to the suite of cham- 
bers assigned for his use. 

His luggage had been already carried up, the por- 
ter coming out as they reached the door, and the 
earl ushered his guest into the beautiful room, saying : 
“The Lady Lorean will have the suite opposite 
your own rooms, my lord. Your windows look upon 
the park and command a view of the sea as well.” 
“They are pleasantly situated!” observed Lord Ash- 
croft, looking out. “Has your lordship been enter- 
taining guests?” he added, noticing a carriage de- 
parting from the mansion, followed by a wagon 
containing several trunks. 

The earl answered in the negative, adding: 

“The Lady Alexina’s governess and music-master 
are going away. Their engagements expired to-day, 
and they were obliged to leave this evening. There 
was quite an affecting scene when they made their 
adieux, Xina is such a tender-hearted girl!” 

Tender hearted, that was another charm which Lord 
Ashcroft had counted upon, in his pleasant imagin- 
ings, and the earl immediately noticed that his re- 
mark was favourably received. 

The words of the earl were true enough, but the 
concluding clause bore no relation to the preceding 
ones. 

There had been an affecting scene, when the in- 
structors of the Lady Alexina made their adieux, but 
all the tears that had been shed on the occasion had 
been shed by them. 

Faulty as was their young charge, both had had a 
comfortable home for many years at Egremont, and 
half their emotion had been doubtless caused by the 
fear that it would be very difficult to obtain similar 
ones. Some affection they really feltforthe heiress, 
for, whatever her faults, they “had contributed to 
their growth, and both had hoped to be retained at 
Egremont in some capacity se long as they both 
should live. 

But Alexina had bidden them good-bye as if they 
had been going out for an hour's drive, and had re~ 
tired to her room well pleased at being rid of them. 

“T could converse with you for hours about our 
dear Xina,” said the earl, toning the light by a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the damask curtains, and plac- 
ing a great crimson-covered arm-chair in front of the 
glowing fire for the honoured guest. “She is alwa 
an agreeable subject for conversation between ly 
Egremont and myself, as she seems to combine so 
many perfections——But how I am running on, when 
I do not even know with what sentiments you have 
come to Egremont!” 

Lord Ashcroft took possession of the chair vlaced 
for him after the earl had seated himself, and said, 








wishes, and in so doing to obtain a perfect happiness 
for myself. But first allow me to ask if you be quite 
sure that the Lady Alexina’s affections are disen- 
gaged ?” 

“ Perfectly sure, my lord. She has no gentlemen 
acquaintances outside our immediate family, with the 
exception of the rector of the church ten miles dis- 
tant, and he is a husband and the father of a dozen 
children. I speak frankly, my lord—I believe Xina 
to have cherished an ideal which you will exactly 
resemble.” 

His lordship’s countenance evinced his pleasure, 
and he said: 

“TI love your ward already, without having seen 
her, my lord, and it shall not be my fault if she do 
not love me. I pledge myself to realize her ideal so 
far as Iam able, and it will be my greatest -happi- 
ness if she will accept me as her future husband!” 

This ardent and rash avowal delighted the earl. 

After a brief conversation he named the dinnér- 
hour, and retired in high good humour to communicate 
to Lady Egremont the voluntary pledge of their guest, 
and his brightening hopes for their own future. 

(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING DISOOVERIES AT ROUEN. 


Wirx the tomb statue of Prince Henry Plantagenct 
(Henry, the young king, son of Henry II.), at Rouen, 
was discovered the sarcophagus of John, Duke of 
Bedford, brother of Henry V. of England. Both 
discoveries seem to have been made without difficulty, 
and have peculiar interest as completing the series 
of noteworthy acts of the same sort which were an- 
ticipated at Rouen, the first of which was made by 
M.A. Deville, when he disinterred the sepulchral 
statue of Richard L., brother of Henry the younger ; 
this was in 1838. 

MM. l’Abbé Cochet, Inspector of Historical Monu- 
ments (when shall we have such an officer in this 
country ?), Barthélemy, diocesan architect, andl’Abbé 
Robert, canon, proceeded to search in a manner their 
knowledge directed, and, after a few hours’ labour, 
found, amongst a mass of rubbish beneath the floor 
of the sanctuary of the cathedral, the statue of Prince 
Henry, which much resembles that of Richard, his 
brother. Probably that of Henry is of older date, as 
he was interred in 1183, while the death of Richard 
did not take place until 1199. It is more correct to 
say that the latter effigy commemorated the depo- 
sition of the heart of the kmg—the very Lion-Heart 
itself—rather than that of the entire corpse. This’ 
heart, bequeathed by the owner in token of love to 
Rouen, was placed originally in a silver vase, which 
was melted in 1250, to aid in the ransoming of St. 
Louis from the Saracens. ‘The relic itself, “ still per- 
fect, but much shrivelled, and inlosed in a case of 
lead, is now in the museum at Rouen.” 
Like Queen Eleanor, Richard had three tombs. 
The statue of Henry was not, as Montfaucon said it.' 
was, of white marble; but, like that of his brother, 
composed of the “lias de Créteil.” It is couched, 
like most of the statues of that epoch, and un- 
fortunately much mutilated, indeed dismembercd 
The head, with the two hands, had disappeared; the 
left foot, with the lion on which it rested, was de- 
fective. The effigy offers, nevertheless, a very in- 
teresting study in costume. A long robe is fastened 
about the throat by a fine circular fibula; the loin- 
belt bears the cross of St. Andrew upon its whole 
length; a royal mantle, held at the shoulders 
by two agrafes, in the form of quatrefoils, enveloped 
the body of the prince. The effigy holds no sword, 
but in his left hand a sceptre, which is now broken ; 
an almoniére of beautiful form hangs from the belt. 
His death-bed scene, although not pious, was so 
edifying that the easily moved people of Le Mans, 
where the corpse rested for a night on its journcy to 
Rouen, refused to let it quit their cathedral, and, it 
appears, actually buried it, until threats from the 
Norman metropolis and Henry II. compelled the re- 
lease of the remains. 

Close to this monument was found the tomb of the 
Regent, John of Bedford, a sarcophagus, with the 
bones of him whom Louis XI. refused to disturb in 
his grave. “What honour,” said he to those who 
urged this revenge, “shall it be to us~ or you to 
break this monument, and pull out of the ground the 
bones of him whom, in his lifetime, neither my father 
nor yours, with all their puissance, could make fly a 
step backwards?” It is said that, long after the 
magnanimous answer was given, the Calvinists 
destroyed the Regent’s monument. The corpse 
had evidently been embalmed, and it appeared 
that mercury entered as an agent in this process: 
abundant drops of this metal were still apparent 
about the remains. The hands were crossed accord- 
ing te the usage of the Middle Ages in Europe: @ 
eross of white stuff, in _— preservation, lay upon 
the breast. This was the only object that was found 





earnestly : 
“I am come, my I::¢, fulfil my father’s last 





with the bones. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
The oblivious world of sleep— 
That rayless realm where fancy never beams, 
That nothingness beyond the land of dreams. 
Mrs. S. A. Lewis. 

AFTER an absence of a couple of hours Mr. Aylmar 
returned to the library, finding that Mary’s dis- 
appearance had been duly explained, and that herlover 
and guardian were sorry that she had promised to 
forego any present prosecution of her abductor. 

“He ought to be punished for some of his crimes,” 
declared Fennes, energetically. “Look at Mary’s 
thin, wan face, Mr. Aylmar, and notice how bright 
her eyes are! Think of her having been shut up 
for weeks in a dungeon! Why, it was enough to 
shake her reason, and I can only wonder that it did 
not.” 

Mary laid her hand gently upon her lover’s arm, 
looking up into his face with an affectionate smile, 
and from that moment his opposition to her wishes 
ceased. Whatever he might have thought, he said 
no more on the subject of Mr. Westcourt. 

“Tn my indignation at Mary’s persecutions, Mr. 
Aylmar,” he said, in a tone tremulous with feeling, 
“T had nearly forgotten to express my intense grati- 
tude for your kindness to her, and for the great kind- 
ness of Mr. Reginald and Miss Heath. To them I 
owe more than I can ever find words to thank them 
for! But I shall never, never cease to feel my great 
indebtedness to them, and, should an hour ever come 
when I can prove my affectionate gratitude they shall 
not find me wanting !” 

“T wish we could see them,” said Mr. Fosdick. “TI 
cannot return home without seeing Mary’s rescuers.” 

Mr. Aylmar summoned Willa and Reginald to the 
library, and the young lovers received the thanks of 
Fennes and Mary’s guardian, who overwhelmed them 
with their earnest expressions of gratitude. 

Fennes then thanked Mr. Aylmar again for his hos- 
pitality, declaring his intention of setting out for the 
cottage immediately, in company with Mary and her 
guardian. 

“Miss Hayward is not quite well enough to travel 
yet, I think,” said her considerate host. “She was 
too anxious to rest well during herimprisonment, and 
ought to have at least one night’s repose before making 
the journey home. I insist upon your all remaining 
until to-morrow.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Aylmar,” said Fennes, 
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hesitatingly, and looking at Mary ; “ but I do not like 
to encroach so long upon your hospitality.” 

“ Yon will stay till to-morrow, won’t you, Mary ?” 
said Willa, coaxingly. “I cannot lose you so soon. 
You have done so much for Re—for Mr. Reginald—- 
that it seems almost as if you were my sister. 
Auntie’s going to-morrow to make some purchases, 
and we'll take care of you on the journey. You will 
stay now, won’t you?” 

Mary seemed to share Willa’s eagerness for a better 
acquaintance, and her lover and guardian both ac- 
cepted Mr. Aylmar’s invitation. 

Miss Tracy was conducted to the library by her 
niece, who had departed in search of her, and she 
willingly ratified Willa’s promise of “taking care” 
of Mary on the journey, taking a decided fancy to 
Mary’s meek and gentle countenance, and the cha- 
racter it indicated. 

Accordingly the next morning Miss Tracy, who 
was busy making preparations for her approaching 
marriage, accompanied by Willa, set out in company 
with Mary Hayward and her friends. 

Although in many respects dissimilar, an affection, 
as strong as it was sudden, had sprung up between 
the two maidens, the warm-hearted Willa admiring 
the bravery and devotion that characterized Mary, 
although without reflecting how strongly the same 
traits distinguished herself, and how they had been 
displayed years before. 

The journey fatigued Mary greatly, although it 
was of not more than three hours’ duration, and Willa 
devoted herself to her comfort, begging her aunt to 
accompany Miss Hayward home. 

“You know we can’t abandon one who has been 
such a friend to Regie, auntie,” she whispered. “I 
shall feel quite uneasy unless I see her home.” 

Miss Tracy smiled her consent, feeling sure that 
Mary’s companionship could do her niece no harm, 
and Willa informed her newly made friend of her in- 
tentions. 

“Will you really go home with us, Miss Heath ?” 
asked Mary, her blue eyes shining with delight. “I 
shall be so pleased! But then Fosdick Cottage is not 
at all so grand as Aylmar Manor, or your own home.” 

“But lam not going with you to see your home, 
only to see you safe in it,” answered Willa. “I 
know if must be nice though, or you wouldn’t live 
there !” 

Wixon Fennes and Mr. Fosdick expressed their 
pleasure at the proposed arrangement, but as if they 
recognized the condescension of Miss Tracy and her 
niece, whose social position was so far above their 
own. 





The little party arrived in the afternoon at Fos- 
dick Cottage, and to Mary the little porch covered 
with vines, and the flowers, and the lawn, had never 
looked so lovely or so fresh. 

As she alighted at the gate and walked up the 
flower-bordered path, followed by her guests, a shriek 
of joy was heard from within the cottage, and Milly 
came forth, testifying her delight at her mistress’s 
return in tears and exclamations. 

Seeing the visitors, she abruptly retreated, and 
Mary conducted her guests to the little parlour. 

“Oh, auntie, did you ever see such a delightful 
cottage?” exclaimed Willa, seating herself on the 
little sofa beside Miss Tracy. 

Mr. Fosdick was charmed at this praise of his home, 
and offered to conduct the little maiden over the 
grounds, an offer which she gladly accepted. Her 
sweet voice was soon heard among the flowers, carol- 
ling to the birds, conversing merrily with Mr. 
Fosdick, and, with her winning ways, she soon made 
herself a place in his heart. 

When they returned to the parlour he expressed 
his admiration of Willa in warm terms to Fennes, 
and Mary’s lover echoed his opinion, adding : 

“She is all fire and sparkle, all heart and soul! 
She is nobleness itself. I think she and Mary are 
very much alike !” 

This being the highest praise it was possible for 
the clerk to bestow, Willa would have been pleased 
to hear it, but she was quite unconscious of the good 
impression she had made. At that moment she was 
engaged in giving her aunt a lively narration of her 
tour of the garden, and Miss Tracy was listening 
with that fond indulgence with which she always 
treated her lovely niece. 

Mary had been temporarily absent from the room, 
and she now returned, and begged her visitors to re- 
main at least until the morrow. Her invitation was 
eagerly seconded by her friends, and, after some he- 
sitation, Miss Tracy yielded to their solicitations 
and the wistful look of Willa, and decided that they 
would remain until the morning. 

The guests were soon perfectly at home at the cot- 
tage, Miss Tracy finding pleasure in conversing with 
Mr. Fosdick and Fennes, both of whom possessed 
a large amount of knowledge and common-sense, and 
Willa flashing in and out of the house like a merry 
little sunbeam, eausing pleasant feelings wherever 
she went. 

But Willa was not always restless, and a new phase 
of her charming character was revealed when she 
sat down, her sweet face full of gravity and ten- 
der wisdom, and bore a part in the conversation 
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that reflected great credit upon her thoughtfulness | 
end intellectual resources. 

The day and evening passed only too rapidly, and 
the guests were at length conducted to Mary’s sit- 
ting-room, where a bed had been put up for their 
avcommodation, and their hostess informed them that 
Ler room adjoined theirs. 

“ And this is the room where you had that terrible 
interview with Mr. Westcourt ?” asked Willa, looking 
eround her with a curious gaze. “ And that is the 
closet where he was concealed? I can almost ima- 
gine I see his face at one of the panes of glass 
now |” 

This feeling seemed to haunt Willa, for after Mary 
had withdrawn, and shé@ had ‘attired herself in her 
night-dress, she expresséd a Wish to sleep with her 
gentle hostess, and her ®utit acceded to her desire. 

“You know I shall ep with you to-morrow 
night, auntie,” said the 1fttl6 maiden, thrusting her 
tiny bare féet into her slippers and throwing on her 
cashmere dressing-gown ovér her night-dress. “ You 
dear, darling atintie. I won't stay away from you 
more than half the night. t's a long time since I 
slept anywher® except if your arms.” 

kmbracing Miss ‘Tracy With the tender filial 
affection so well déservéd, Willa opened the door 
connecting her room with Mary's and announced that 
she was going to sleep with her. 

“And we'll have such # cosy talk, Mary,” she 
eaid, nestling beside her hostess. “I want to tell 
you how much I like Mr. Pennes. He seems almost 
to worship you, but I don’t wonder at it. You de- 
serve to be loved and cherished, Miss Mary Hay- 
ward.” 

Mary took the little maidetin her arms, nestling 
the curly head upon her breast, saying: 

“ You mustn't praise me so much, Miss Willa. I 
didn't nphold Wixon from a sense of duty, but be- 
cause | joved him.” 

“ Don’t call me ‘miss,’ Mary. Whatis the. use of 
such formality between two girls who are going to 
be such friends as you and I are? And can’t you see 
how noble it was of you to love him through all his 
misfortunes? Poor fellow. I pity him for what he 
has passed through.” 

“}] hope he will have no more sufferings,” said 
Mary. “I hope his trial will end satisfactorily to us. 
There must be mercy somewhere. And you are go- 
ing to marry Mr. Reginald?” 

Willa answered only by nestling her head closer 
to her companion, but after a moment’s silence she 
said: 

“Oh, Mary, if those papers could only be found 
that belong to my Regie. Who could have stolen 
them ? Cannot you imagine where they have gone?” 

Mary replied in the negative, and the maidens en- 
gaged in an earnest discussion of the various possi- 
bilities and probabilities of the whereabouts of the 
missing documents, concluding at last that they had 
been stolen in some way, and that they might event- 
ually turn up, the thief perhaps avishing to get a 
handsome price for them from their rightful owner. 

With this subject on their minds they at length 
became silent, Mary’s arms relaxing their hold upon 
her guest, and Willa discovered that she had fallen 
asleep. 

On making this discovery the little maiden kissed 
the meek brow of the fair sleeper, and withdrew 
entirely from her embrace, meditating the possibility 
of arising without awakening Mary, and having a 
sort of homesick feeling for the tender arms in whose 
embrace she had so long reposed. 

“T must go to auntie,” she mused. 
lonely there without me.” 

She made a movement to arise, and then paused, 
AS Mary open¢ d her eyes. 

“ Are you awake so soon, Mary?” she said. 
fear | awakened you by my restlessness, but—— 

She paused, noticing that, although Mary looked 
at her, it was with a fixed, unmeaning gaze, and with 
open eyes. 

Before she could express her surprise Mary mut- 
tered some incoherent remark, and arose, gliding 
across the floor to the table, where she paused to 
take the lighted candle in her hands. 

The truth then flashed upon Willa. 

Under excitement, Mary was a somnambulist! 

She hesitated whether to call Miss Tracy, but re- 
flected that Mary might be suddenly awakened by 
the entrance of some third person, and possibly 1 
ceive a shock that might be very injurious, if 1 
fatal. 


“She must be 
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1 Wixon will be ruined! 


off abruptly, she crossed the floor, opened 
issed out into the corridor. 
ong enough to put on her slippers and 





dressing-gown. Willa stole after her, a wild hope 


thrilling her heart—the hope of discovering the 
hiding-place of the lost documen:zs! 

It wa: perfectly plain sow to Wil's that Mary had 
secretev ‘hein in her sleep, under tne influence of the 
fears she had experienced when awake ! 

The somnambulist passed up one or two flights of 
stairs, making her way to the gloomy and unused 
attics, and Willa followed on as silently as a shadow, 
scarcely daring to breathe lest she should awaken 
the sleeper. 

In this way they passed through two of the attic 
chambers, pausing in a third, which was used asa 
lumber-room, and which was filled with broken furni- 
ture, mirrors, old garments, and one or two large 
wooden chests. 

Mary quietly seated herself upon a broken chair 
placing her light upon the floor, and seemed to give 
herself up to thought. 

Willa was considerably astonished at ert ose of 
Mary’s somnambulism, but concluded that sho’could 
not do better than to follow her hostess’s example, 
‘and quietly took possession of another broken ¢hair, 
and awdited the progress Of évents. 

That Was & 4 

For & long timé Mary Sat like'® statue, and Willa 
was equiilly motiénless, @tice or twice when 
she started rather: the sleepiness that 
would creep over her, @fforts to prevent it, 

Atl 
forgétting herself for the ‘tiément, and shockedjon 
recovering herself, to find that she had so nearly ‘be- 
trayed her presence. 

The noise had an excelént Gnd unhoped-for effect, 


arousing Mary from the tfancé-like state into whith’ 
she had fallen, and she arose with a deep sigh, 


took up her candle, and murmured something of 
which Willa could only hear the words, “the 
papers.” : , 

Proceeding with skution ‘among the articles filling 
the chamber, Mary tmiade Her way ‘to one of the old 
chests, threw up the lid, and engaged in an ex- 
amination of its contents. 

Willa crept behind her, looking over her shoulder 
with an eager expression. 

The box was filled with old books carefully put 
away in rows, and from under one particular row 
eid produced a package, neatly wrapped up in 

inen. 

How Willa’s eyes sparkled! 

Unfolding the linen, the sleeper drew forth the 
documents, turning them over in her hands and re- 
garding them with a strangely intense gaze. 

Willa with difficulty suppressed a ery of joy as she 
regarded them and convinced herself that they were 
really the missing papers. 

Upon the packets were written in @ mercantile 
hand: “Phe documents referring to the fortune left 
by the late Reginald Westcourt in trust for his son 
Reginald.” 

lt was the original inscription made upon them 
when the merchant had first learned of the death of 
his brother, and before he had formed his villanous 
designs against his nephew. 

There was another paper, a single one, and as the 
sleeper unfolded it Willa saw that it was the confes- 
sion to which Mary had forced the merchant to append 
his signature. 

Mary murmured her satisfaction at beholding this 
particular paper; and, after some incoherent remark, 
folded the papers back into the linen, securing them 
neatly, and then looked about for another place of 
concealment. 

“That isn’t safe,” she said, aloud, putting back the 
books with precision and shutting the lid of the 
chest. “I must find another place!” 

Taking up her light in one hand and the package 
in the other, she moved round, Willa following close 
at her heels. 

After a prolonged survey the somnambulist chose 
as a secure hiding-place for the precious documents 
the stuffed seat of a chair. 

The hair-cloth covering was torn in one place for 
a few inches, and through this aperture the sleeper 
thrust the packet, it soon disappearing from view into 
the mass of stuffing. 

And then with another deep sigh Mary turned and 
glided slowly from the room. 

Willa lingered to search for the package, and 
having found it, thrust it into her bosom, following 


| her conductress with fleet but noiseless steps, and 


with difficulty suppressing the cry of joy that sprang 
to her lips. 

They soon gained Mary’s bedroom, and tlie sleeper 
put back the candle upon the table, retired ta her 
bed, and was soon in a natural sleep. 

Willa then flew to Miss Tracy’s room, arousing 
her aunt by her wild embracings and laughter. 

“My darling! What is the matter?” cried Miss 
Tracy, starting up from her sleep in alarm. 

“Oh, auntie !” exclaimed the little maiden. 
here! see here! 


*See 
Here are the papers about Regie’s 


eth sho started more Violently than before, 





fortune! And Mr. Westcourt’s confession too! 
Look !” 

She flourished the packet before Miss Tracy's 
vision, continuing : 

“That dear girl walks in her sleep! I followed 
her. up to the attics, saw her take out the papers 
and hide them again, and here they are! Come, 
auntie, help me to wake her up.” 

As Miss Tracy began to comprehend the trut) 
Willa went into the adjoining chamber and awakened 
Mary, much in the same manner as she had aroused 
Miss Tracy. 

“ The papers, Mary, the papers!” she said, putting 
them before Mary’s eyes. 

“ The lost papers! Oh, Willa, where did you find 


them?” cried the gentle hostess, springing from tho 
bed. 


Willa explained, commanding herself sufficiently 
to give a lucid description of the late scene in which 
Mary had borne s0 prominént-a-part,-and Miss 
Tracy entered the room in- time to hear most of 
the explaniition, and to commend her niece for her 
thoughtfulness and care of the somnambulist. 

“We ought to havea regular rejoicing to-night 
Over ‘the recovery of these precious papers!” ex- 
claimed Willa. “ And, oh, auntie, to think, after al! 
that Regie will owe his fortune tome! If we hadn't 
come here to-night, and if I hadn’t slept with Mary, 
those papers would always have remained missing !” 

“ And if you hadn’t insisted visiting those 
Vaults at the abbey I should havé been there yet,” 
Said Mary, “‘and, of course, in that case the papers 
would never have beet found: So the various steps 
towards the recovery of these papers have been taken 
by you, dear Willa, and Mr. Keginald will indeed 
owe to you his fortune.” — 

“ Are we not a little sélfish in our joy ?” asked 
Willa. “Mr: Fosdick and Mr. Fennes have both 
been very anxious about the fate of these missing 
papers. Why don’t you awaken them and tell them 
the good news ?” 

Mary accepted the suggestion, and, after a little 
attention to her toilet, crossed the passage and 
knocked at the doors of her lover and her guardian. 

They speedily made their appearance and were 
informed of the joyful discovery, and Miss Tracy 
and Willa soon came from their room to share in the 
general rejoicings. 

“T should never have suspected where or why the 
papers had vanished,” said Mr. Fosdick, “ although 
I remember having heard that Mary was a somnam- 
bulist in her childhood. Weowe their discovery en- 
tirely to Miss Heath.” 

“You have removed a great burden from my mind, 
Miss Heath,” said Fennes, clasping her hand, she 
having extended it to him. “1 have no longer any 
fears for my future! It only remains to secure Mr. 
Reginald’s property by placing these papers in his 
hands.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
There is a gentle eloment, and man 
May breathe it with a calm, unruffied soul, 
And drink its loving waters, till his heart 
is pure, and this is human happiness. 
Willis. 
Joy never feasts so high 
As when the first course is of misery. 
Suckling. 

Ir was two or three days after the occurrences de- 
tailed in the preceding chapter. The merchant and 
his wife were at Westcourt Lodge, but both were 
gloomy and apprehensive on account of the 
escape of Mary from her captivity, and from fears of 
the possible vengeance of her friends. Mrs. West- 
court was also grieved at her expulsion from Aylmar 
Manor, that fact being always present in her mind, 
and she continually discoursed upon it to her hus- 
band. 

“Oh, Reid,” she said, complainingly, breaking a 
long silence, during which the merchant had vainly 
tried to interest himself in the contents of a daily 
paper, “I shall never dare go into society again, 
unless with the prince and Oriana. Unsupported by 
them I could never meet the gaze of others, after this 
exposure about that Hayward girl and our dismissal 
from the manor.” 

“But the matter will be kept secret on Reginald’s 
account,” replied the merchant. “There will be no 
gossip about the affair.” 

“Such things are stre to come out,” said Mrs. 
Westcourt, shaking her head. “People must have 
suspected something when I was summoned from the 
midst of my grand stories to take my departure.” 

“ They will think you left the manor on Oriana’s 
account. ‘There’s no usé in anticipating trouble, 
Isabella, I wonder where Oriana is and why we 
haye not heard from her since her ¢lopement. Shoe 
might at least have written telling us what she was 
doing and. where she was.” 

“We shall hear from ber to-morrow, 1 am ‘sure, 
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Ré ansvered Mr¢. Westceurt, confidently. “She 
will cotisider Gur anxieties, and hasten to let us know 
when she has attained the summit of her ambition. 
I find my greatest consolation now in thinking of her 
rank and wealth. It is something to be the mother 
of @ princess.” 

“T am not satisfied with the look of affairs though,” 
exclaimed the merchant, gloomily. “I think when 
the prince and Oriana return we will accompany 
them to the prince’s chateau in France. We had 
better leave England altogether on account of this 
trouble ‘about Reginald’s fortune, and all these other 
things put together. It is possible that these papers 
and that confession may turn up some time. To 
guard against any evil consequences, in case of their 
reappearance, we ought to have our property and 
ourselyes safe on the Continent,” 

“True, Reid. Why not put the lodge and the 
abbey into the hands of an agent, and make all our 
preparations to leave within the week? I feel that 
we ought to have left England years ago. One 
meets delightful society on the Continent, and I 
wouldn’t mind spending a few months every year at 
the Russian Court with the prince and princess. The 
Russian sables, you know, are magnificent, and the 
sledging is perfectly delightful. I won’t mind going 
to Russia in the least. What a sensation our Oriana 
will create there.” 

“We did well in marrying her to the prince,” de- 
clared the merchant, thus assuming a portion of the 
responsibility of Oriana’s elopement. “We must go 
abroad with them directly. I have got my money 
back into my own hands, and shall have no trouble 
whatever in taking it to the Continent. Reginald 
may intend giving me trouble in regard to his pro- 
perty, but he will find me missing at the moment he 
looks forme. We have made a great mistake in re- 
gard to him, Isabella. If I had only conceived the 
idea of appropriating his fortune when his father died 
I should have burned those papers immediately, 
managed affairs more consistently, and been without 
a fear or care at this moment!” 

“T wish you had done so,” sighed Mrs. Westcourt. 
“We have made a great mistake in various ways, 
but Oriana’s marriage will atone for all the rest!” 

At this juncture a noise was heard in the passage, 
the drawing-room door was flung open, and Prince 
Villetsky, with Oriana leaning upon his arm, made 
his appearance. 

“Oh, papa, I am a princess!” cried Oriana, rushing 
forward, with a look of intense pride and delight. “I 
am married to Prince Villetsky, and we have come to 
ask your forgiveness for running away!” 

“ Tt is granted, my child!” exclaimed the merchant, 
kissing his daughter, and extending one hand in 
amity to her-husband. “ Welcome home again !” 

Mrs. Westcourt welcomed her daughter and son- 
in-law with great kindness, and the “ prince” began 
immediately to narrate the particulars of their mar- 
riage, exhibiting the certificate that proved the im- 
portant ceremony. 

“Oriana is now mine own!” he said. “Is she not 
one beautiful princess? Ah,my princess mother will 
velcome my bride vith open arms! I vill say to the 
princess, my mother, that I have marry a young Eng- 
lish lady of noble family who has in her own right a 
large fortune, and the princess vill take my vife to 
her heart and give to her the family diamords.” 

“How charming,” murmured Mrs. Westcourt. 

The merchant was equally delighted with his wife 
at his foreign-looking son-in-law, and exclaimed: 

“My dear prince, Mrs. Westcourt has confessed to 
me her share in yourromantic elopement with Oriana, 
and, if it do not come too late to be well received, 
I give you my cordial approval to your union with 
mychid lam delighted with our connection with 
so noble a family as your own. If agreeable to you, 
we shall be happy to set out for the Continent with 
you to-morrow, and spend some weeks with you at 
your French chateau. Now that Oriana has formed 
new ties we have nothing to detain us in England, 
and it would be a pleasure to us to spend our time in 
your charming society !” 

The “ prinee ” looked slightly disconcerted at this 
proposal to visit his chateau, and muttered that it 
was at present under repair. 

“Then, as it is summer,” remarked Mrs. West- 
court, “would it not be charming for us all to 
go to your castle on the Rhine, Prince? I think I 
should prefer that visit to one at your chateau, and 
you ¢an fill the castle with your distinguished and 
noble friends!” 

“Yes,” answered the “ prince,” rather hesitatingly. 
“ But I had intended to take my bride to some quict 
spot to pass our honeymoon, far from the pomp that 
ever attends upon rank like mine, where ve could pass 

our hours in reading poetry and talking of our affec- 
tion !” 

“But I shouldn't like that atall, Rudolf,” interrupted 
the fair bride. “I want to gotothe Rhine castle, 
gud papa and mamma must go with us, and we 






must entertain all your noblé friends in princely 
stvle.” 

The “prince” bit’ his lip, frowned slightly at his 
bride, and then said, blandly: 

“Very well, then. Ve vill go to our castle on the 
Rhine. I vill invite some noble guests, and ve shall 
be very happy. Shall ve start to-morrow?” 

The reply was an affirmative from Oriana and 
her parents, and the conversation then changed, the 
Westcourts becoming every minute more charmed 
with their son-in-law. 

The “prince,” however, seemed abstracted, as if 
a burden were resting heavily upon his mind, and its 
subject was betrayed when he remarked, with ap- 
parent carelessness: 

“If ve start to-morrow for the -Continent, Mr. 
Vestcourt, or I should say my dear father-in-law, it 
vould be vell to arrange our little business affairs to- 
night. You are aware that I have marry my princess 
for love, and I know she loves me, but if she’ had 
been poor my relatives might have said she have 
marry me for my money and my rank!” 

“ Very true, Prince!” 

“Vell, then, father-in-law, it will be necessary for 
me to explain that my bride have had one great for- 
tune, all in her own right. They will ask me how 
I know that. I must answer, F‘havegot it!’ You 
vill understand, Lady Vestcourt, and you, father-in- 
law, that it would be vell to put the property of my 
vife in my hands. I do not know that I have explain 
myself vell, but you get the idea. In short, we 
might arrange the business this very evening !” 

The “prince” appeared relieved after having 
made this remark, and it was now the Westcourts’ 
turn to become embarrassed. 

“You have been labouring under some misappre- 
hension, my dear prince,” said the merchant. ‘My 
daughter has no fortune in her own right.” 

“ What!” cried the prince, springing to his feet, 
and looking wildly from one member of the group to 
another. “I have been deceive, then? My vife 
have marry me for my money! I have been en- 
trap!” 

“No, no, Prince!” exclaimed the merchant’s wife. 
“ The fortune is not in Oriana’s own right, but she 
will have it ell the same. - Her papa intends to 
place it in your hands at the earliest possible mo- 
ment !” 

The “ prince ” immediately recovered his calmness 
and smiles, apologizing for his rudeness under the 
plea that he had been educated to dréad artful women 
who tried to entrap rich men into unsuitable mar- 
riages, and for the moment he had been shocked by 
the fear that his adored Oriana belonged to that 
class. 

“I beg ten million thousand pardons,” he said, 
with a great profusion of bows and flourishes. “I 
am ready to kneel to my vife, and to my esteemed 
parents-in-law. I am charm by your frankness, 
your love for your beautiful daughter. You vill ar- 
range the business of the fortune before ve leave the 
lodge ?” 

The merchant assented, and pleasantness was 
restored. 

It was destined, however, to be of short duration, 
for in the midst of the conversation, when every 
countenance beamed with satisfaction and ‘inward 
joy, the d¥awing-room door again opened, giving ad- 
mittance to visitors,‘at sight of whom every mem- 
ber of the family group became pale. 

These visitors were, first Mr. Aylmar and Regi- 
nald Westcourt, then Mr. Fosdick and Mr. Wixon 
Fennes; and lastly two officers of the law. 

It was at the sight of these last. personages that 
the “ prince ” became agitated, and he changed ‘his 
seat abruptly for one more retired. 

The merchant arose, staring at the intruders with 
wild alarm, demanding what they wanted. His wife 
uttered a faint shriek, and Oriana sank back into her 
chair, wondering and frightened. 

The constables remained near the door, Fennes and 
Mary’s guardian keeping thém company. 

Mr. Aylmar and Reginald advanced into the room, 
and the former said : 

“T deeply regret, Mr. Westcourt, having had to 
come here in such company, and for our présent’pur- 
pose. Reginald and I have been induced to join 
our friends and their companions in this visit’ in 
the hope of softening the blow that is about'to fall 
upon you. The papers that have so long beén mniss- 
ing—the documents referring to Reginald’s fortune 
—and the confession you sigued at Fosdick Cottage 
—have been found—” 

“ It’s false?’ ‘shrieked the mer¢hant, 

“Tt is true !” declared Mr. Aylmar, sternly. “ You 
will, therefore, be obliged to refund the seventy 
thousand pounds you have: appropriated of your ne- 
phew’s property. The law will attend tothat, how- 
ever. M4 

Mr. Aylmar was interrupted by a dismal ery from 








Oriana’s bridegroom, 





The “prince ” had been struck with the similarity 
of the sum mentioned to that he expected to receive 
with his bride, and he immediately arrived at the 
conclusion that it was tle same fortune that was in 
question, and that his w:: was penniless ! 

“ Thave been cheat!” he cried. “My vife have 
no fortune. Is it not so, Mrs. Vestcourt ? Has Oriana 
one fortune beside this vich they vill take from your 
husband ?” 

Mrs. Westcourt shook her head despairingly. 

“T vill have justice!” cried the “ prince,” starting 
up. “ The law shall make this matter right !” 

“But you have got enough for both of us, Prince,” 
said Oriana, tremblingly. “ You are so rich that I 
neéd no fortune |” 

“ Hush, woman!” cried the “ prince” angrily. “I 
vill have one divorce ! I vill have justice! The per- 
fidious English—I like them not! No fortune! Vy, 
she have tell me a thousand times-that she vas rich! 
There is no truth in voman! I hate'peoples I hate 
mankind !” 

“Oh, Prince !” faltered Oriana, quite frightened at 
the threatened divorce, and the consequent loss of her 
supposed rank. 

“ Prince!” saidone of the policemen, with 4 smile, 
stepping forward. “ What's he prince of ?” 

Oriana’s bridegroom moved aside, asserting loudly 
that he was a Polish prince, and had plenty of ere- 
dentials to testify to his truthfulness. 

“A Polish prince!” repeated the policeman 
“ You'd better keep that story to yourself when talk- 
ing with me. Ihappen to know you, my fine fellow. 
You’re the French swindler who cheated the jewel- 
lers and left Paris with your ill-gotten booty! A 
prince! Why, your father isa dancing-master in 
Paria, whom you have nearly killed by your wicked 
conduct !” 

The pretended prince gasped faintly and sat down, 
evidently with a desire to faint, or otherwise to end 
his existence, which had suddenly grown miserable. 

“The son of a dancing-master !” cried Oriana and 
her mother, in a breath. “ How horrible !” 

In their distress at this revelation they forgot the 
husband and father, who looked from one to another 
like a hunted wolf. 

One of the policemen was not as regardless of the 
merchant’s existence as were his relatives, for he 
stepped forward, producing a warrant for Mr. West- 
court’s arrest, and having read it, announced that he 
must take him into custody under a charge of con- 
spiring to burn an inhabited building some time pre- 
viously. , 

The merchant joined in the shrieks and prayers of 
his wife and daughter, but justice could not stop her 
course, and he was promptly secured. 

It was noticed that Fennes showed no exultation at 
the disgrace of his enemy, but regarded him with a 
Christian pity that evinced the inherent nobleness of 
his character. 

The task of the visitors was concluded, and they 
departed, with the merchant in close custody, leaving 
the pretended prince to the mercy of the angry 
women whom he had so shamefully deceived, and who 
could yet scarcely comprehend that his credentials 
were all cleverly forged and as false as his pretensions. 

The trial of Wixon Fennes now came on, and Mr- 
Westcourt was arraigned at nearly the same time 
upon the still graver charge preferred against hith. 

The evidence against the former was trifling, with 
the exception of the testimony of the policeman whom 
Mary Hayward had so cleverly removed from the 
scene for years. 

To rebut his testimony or palliate the crime of 
which he had been guilty, Mary Hayward testified to 
having obtained bail for him from his former em- 
ployer, and she related her subsequent relations with 
the merchant, offering his confession as evidence. 
The present employer of Fennes declared that he was 
honourable and trustworthy, and spoke highly in his 
favour. Mr. Fosdick and others testified to his sub- 
sequent good character, and Reginald Westcourt was: 
ealled upon to give evidence, he having been thé oc- 
cupant of the building at the moment of the incer- 
diarism. In addition’ to all this Mennes offered the 
simple truth in his defence. His lawyer spoke ably, 
portraying vividly how he had recoiled from’ the 
crime into which his heartless employer had pitilessly 
forced him, and how nobly he had since striven to 
wipe away the stain from his'character and become a 
respectable and useful member of society. 

There were many anxious hearts in the assem- 
blage when the jury retired to consider their verdict. 

Mr. Aylmar and Reginald sat near the prisoner’s 
dock, and Mr. Fosdick and the devoted Mary sat 
still-nearer, the latter pale and anxious, and scarcely 
noticing that she was an object of equal attention 
with the prisoner. 

She had scarcely heard the graceful allusions that 
had been made to her devotion by her lover's 
lawyer, her attention being divided between Wixon 
Fennes and the jury. 
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How her eyes sought to read the expression of 
their faces as the jurymen filed out of the box, de- 
parting from her view. 

They were not long absent, and when they re- 
turned Fennes’s countenance was calm and resigned. 

He was evidently prepared for the worst. 

A moment's silence and the verdict was given: 

Acquitted. 

There was a woman's cry of joy, and Mary sprang 
forward towards her lover, and fell back fainting into 
Mr. Fosdick’s arms. 

Fennes’s friends, his employers, and lawyer in- 
cluded, came forward, offering their earnest con- 

sratulations, and he stepped forth from the dock a 
ree man—free from all tears and apprehensions, to 
ontinue in the honourable career he had so well 
begun. 

The merchant was tried and convicted, his de- 
signs against his nephew’s life being proved, he was 

smtenced to penal servitude for life. 

He died in prison. 

The news of his death was scarcely promulgated 
to the world when Mrs. Westcourt and Oriana, 
humbled, but not made wiser by their experiences, 
collected what fortune remained to them and departed 
to the Continent, where they still live, hiding their 
shame in some quiet country town where there is no 
society to beguile the weary hours, and where their 
few mental resources fail to make existence en- 
durable. 

Surely, their punishment is not less than that 
meted out to the merchant. 

The pretended prince disappeared from the vicinity 
of the lodge, to practise his schemes elsewhere, and 
he was so far successful as to gain a rich bride, who, 
on discovering that she was not a princess or even 
legally a wife, called in the assistance of the law, 
and the pretended Polish exile is now at work for the 
good of his country. 

Immediately after the successful termination of 
Fennes’s trial Wixon Fennes and Mary Hayward 
joined their long-severed yet united lives, and be- 
came one in marriage as they had long been one in 
soul. 

About the same time the Hon. Philip Aylmar and 
Miss Johanna Tracy were married. They settled at 
the manor, having arrived at the age when home 
pleasures are the sweetest in existence. Mr. 
Aylmar’s kind intentions of making Reginald West- 

court his heir were frustrated by the appearance of 
a young Philip Aylmar—a noble little fellow—whose 
gleeful shouts and merry pranks made him the idol 
f his father and the pride of his still beautiful 
mother. 

It is needless to say that Master Philip is almost 
worshipped by the worthy butler and housekeeper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Podley. 

Reginald Westcourt had no difficulty whatever in 
coming into possession of his fortune, with the aid of 
the papers so providentially restored to him, and on 
Willa’s eighteenth birthday that little maiden ful- 
filled her childish promise and became his wife. 

They have a happy home near Aylmar Manor, a 
home that is the abode of love and peace and sun- 
shine, and they love to gather within its walls at 
times the Aylmars, with their little son, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wixon Fennes, and good Mr. Fosdick, making up a 
delightful party of the personages whose destinies 
had been more or less connected with Reginald’s 
Fortune. 

THE END. 


GABRIELLE’S MARRIAGE. 

WHueEn I was quite a child papa died. He was an 
Englishman, and had married a very young French 
girl while abroad, and had taken her to his home in 
Hampshire, where we had lived very, very happily. 

But, once « widow, mamma longed for her native 
land again, axd resolved to return to France; and, 
young as 1 was, I remember the pang of parting 
from home and from papa’s grave. 

I remember the voyage also, and I have never for- 
gotten my own language. But, apart from that, I 
grew up in France to all intents and purposes a 
French girl. I was wild, and alittle unmanageable, 
i am afraid ; but I am sure I loved mamma, and that 
she loved me, and she, at least, was vain enough of 
her child to think her pretty. 

I never quite knew how much, or rather how little 
our income was, mamma’s and mine. But Ido know 
that we lived on soupe maigre, and rolls and coffee, 
and had but one servant, an old woman named An- 
toinette, and that nothing but the wonderful talent 
for dressmaking and millinery which my mother 
had, and exercised in secrecy, enabled us to dress 
as prettily as we did—so prettily that no one could 
have imagined how the things were turned, and 


mended, and managed when we once had them on. Be- 
sides, mamma had a set of diamonds and I a set of 
pearls for full dress, which were not needed often in 
eur little provincial town, where there were only one 
or two dinners and soirées to break the winter's 
monotony, and two or three files champétres to lend 
brightness to the summer. 

Mamma was just eighteen years my senior, and 
we were more like sisters than parent and child. 
Yet she exercised 'a true French espionage over my 
conduct, and guarded me from all contact with the 
sterner sex as only a French mother could have 
done. In all my life I had never known one man or 
boy intimately except little Jean Décheaux, our nearest 
neighbour’s son. He was, when I first knew him, a 
delicate little fellow of six years of age, with soft 
blue eyes and hair of a pale golden brown, and such a 
winning, coaxing way with him that mamma could 
not forbid him the freedom of her home and garden. 
He was like the child she had lost some years before 
she always thought, and that made him dearer to 
her. 

Often and often she used to walk up and down 
beneath the little grape-vine arbour with one of us by 
each hand, singing pretty, simple verses to us, or 
talking to us as children love to be talked to, and on 
holidays we shared our toys and bon-bons with each 
other. 

So from all these rigidly proper rules Jean was 
exempt. Now that he was a tall young fellow of 
one-and-twenty, prefty as a girl, and vain as one, 
he was still as welcome as ever. Mamma yet 
called him her “other child,” and kissed his cheek 
when we met after a long absence. 

He knew he was handsome—he was by no means 
anxious to conceal that knowledge, and it never struck 
me as a fault. I was not in the habit of finding 
any fault with Jean Décheaux. 

Sometimes I used to wonder whether any of the 
romance of which my mind was so full would ever 
be linked with my life—whether I should be wooed 
and won, and how such a thing could come about, 
when I knew uo one and was seen by no one save a 
dozen old or middle-aged heads of families, and 
from this I always found that I had wandered away 
and was thinking of Jean. 

When I said I saw no young unmarried stranger 

I quite forgot Monsieur Noir, the notary who at- 
tended to mamma’s little property, and who came to 
see us in its interest once in every three months. 
He was young to be sure, but he was only a little 
deformed man, with a pale, pain-worn face, and only 
one beauty—his great brown eyes, soft and bright 
as a gazelle’s. I never thought of M. Noir as being 
young, any more than I did of the white-haired 
clergyman. I seldom even conversed with him, 
though asI sat at work in the room where mamma 
transacted her business I used to see him watching 
me with those beautiful eyes of his—watching meso 
strangely, so sadly, that 1 sometimes could bear it no 
longer, but used to leave my place and run away into 
the garden. I should have explained my- emotion 
by saying I was frightened; though how that soft, 
sad look could be alarming it was hard to tell. 
It was not until my eighteenth birthday that Jean 
ever said anything to me to lead me to guess how he 
liked me. Then, when he brought methe customary 
gift of flowers, he whispered a few words that crim- 
soned my cheeks and set my heart to beating, 
and all day I was happy as a bird in the know- 
ledge that handsome Jean thought me beautiful and 
loved me, 

That evening I had a little fete. It was mid- 
summer, and we had music and dancing, and the 
pretty though not costly supper out of doors. Jean 
danced with me—Jean and no one else; and mamma 
danced too, looking as pretty as any girl there. After 
awhile there was singing, and Jean needed no per- 
suasion to exhibit his clear, rich voice. In the midst 
of the song a vehicle drove up to the gate, and from 
it alighted M. Noir. He walked through the gay 
little circle with his dark attire, and bent figure, and 
solemn brow, like a thing of ill-omen, I thought. 

He looked at me as he passed, with his sad gaze, 
and once more frightened me; and I saw mamma 
leave her partner and enter the house with a trepi- 
dation that in itself would have alarmed me. 

I also excused myself, and followed her. The great 
astral lamp on the little library table showed me 
where they were: I stood not far from the door, 
which I had reached noiselessly in my dancing-shoes, 
and looked in. 

Mamma had sunk back in a great arm-chair, and 
had just taken a glass of water from M. Noir. 

He looked very grave, and I thought a tear glit- 
tered on his cheek. 





“ Madam, forgive me for being the bearer of ill 
news,” he said. “I can scarcely forgive myself.” 

“You have done right, sir,” she said. “I wish I 
had taken your advice at first, but they told me the 
investment was such an excellent one. And—ah, 
mon Dieu! is it all gone—all—the little all that was 
so much tome? What willmy child do? It is not 
for myself, but for my daughter that I grieve.” 

“For Mademoiselle Gabrielle ?” said M. Noir. 

Mamma wrung her hands. 

“She is young; she is not able to work, to teach, 
toearn one sou for herself,” said mamma. “ A child 
of five years could care for herself as well. What 
will she do?” 

“She is not betrothed ?” said M. Noir. 

“* No, monsieur,”’ said mamma. 

Then I saw a strange look pass over M. Noir's 
face. He drew near-to mamma. He took her hand. 

“Madam,” he said, “for a long, long while I 
have admired your daughter. I am very rich. Iam, 
I believe, respected by my fellow men. Let me claim 
the right to protect her, and you shall both escape 
allthe ills of poverty. It will be my joy, as my duty, 
to cherish and protect you both.” 

Mamma looked at him with a look that took in his 
whole figure—an unconscious thing on her part—but 
I saw his pale cheek flush scarlet. 

“You want to marry Gabrielle ?” she said. 

And he answered: 

‘* Yes, madam. AndI will bea better husband 
to her, I hope, than some handsomer men.” 

It was mamma’s turn to blush. 

“T must think awhile, monsieur,” sho said. 
“ Gabrielle will obey me, I know, but——” 

Then she turned from him, and hid her face in her 
handkerchief. 

I crouched beside the door, trembling. 
Noir tremble also. 

Soon mamma looked up. 

“Will you be very good to my child ?” she asked. 
“Never stern with her or cold. She has been my 
little pet, you know. She has faults, follies é 
M. Noir bent over her hand. 

“ You shall find no fault with me,” he said. 
will never forget my duty to her.” 

And I crept away, and hid myself where I could 
weep. I had no thought of disobedience, and I 
knew mamma would wish me to marry M. Noir—I, 
who had just learned that Jean Décheaux loved me 
— beautiful, graceful young Jean Décheaux. 

I hid myself from everyone that night, and 
watching from the window of my room, where I 
had sought refuge in my grief, saw M. Noir drive 
away, and heard mamma's friends utter their adieux 
and their condolences. 

They knew she had received bad news, and left 
her early. And as the last voice and the last foot- 
step died away I went down to mamma. 

She took me in her arms, and told me first of the 
loss of our little all, and of the great poverty which 
must come upon us, and then of M. Noir’s offer. His 
kind, generous offer, she called it. 

“Tt will save us from starvation,” shesaid. “ You 
will be a rich woman. You willbe happy. To be 
sure, he is only a notary, but he is wealthier than 
many who have no profession. His home at Beau- 
champ is exquisite. Its grounds perfection, .Its——” 

“Hush, mamma,” Isaid. “I can only think of 
the man—the deformed little notary, with his pale, 
solemn face.” 

“He is good,” said mamma, “ and his face is sweet. 
Besides, girls should not think of such things, - I 
could command you to favour his suit. I only en- 
treat you.” 

“Mamma,” I said, “if I must marry—Jean—Jean 
Décheaux loves me. He told me so to-day.” 

Mamma clasped her hands. 

“How mad I have been,” she said. “Jean! Oh, 
my poor, foolish child, has he dared to say such 
things to you? PoorJean! He is a dependant on 
his uncle’s bounty, and M. Décheaux has other plans 
for him. Poor Jean! It is my fault. I will blame 
neither of you, but then a 

And she wept. - 

“ Mamma,” I said, “ have we nothing to live on?” 

“ Not one sou,” she answered. 

I put my head down upon her knee and thought it 
all over. Had I been alone I should have chosen 
poverty ; but I could not think calmly of the weight 
of poverty which must fall upon mamma’s shoulders. 
We must go forth from our quiet home in a few days, 
and whither could we go? 

“Give me strength to do what I must,” I prayed, 
silently, and soon I lifted up my head. 

“J will marry M. Noir,” I said; and I could not 
have spoken another word to save my life. 


I saw M. 
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We were betrothed the next week, and in a month 
our wedding was to take place. Mamma busied her- 
self with my wardrobe. I could not even pretend an 
interest in the dainty garments. One thought floated 
through my mind. I had lost and was lost to Jean 
for ever. Cruel and false he had called me in our 
one sad interview in the little rose arbour in the 
garden, and I could only plead: 

“Tt was for mamma.” 

“It is for gold,” he said; “‘ women are all to be 
botght.” And so left me. 

And then it was that going into the house I found 
my betrothed husband awaiting me. My cheek yet 
burned under the passionate kiss Jean had pressed 
upon it, and he would have saluted me. 

I could not help shrinking from hirh, loathing his 
very touch. He must have read my heart in my 
face. A bitter, wounded pride revealed itself on his. 
A pallor as of death overspread it, and from that 
hour he never even took my hand until we stood 
together before the altar uttering the vows that made 
us husband and wife. 

To me that hour was only a dream, in which I saw 
of all the scene only Jean Décheaux, amidst the 
little circle of spectators, with his eyes upon me. 

We went home that day to Beauchamp. A lovelier 
mansion surezy never lay beneath the sunny skies of 
France. Even in my bewildered state of mind I saw 
its beauty plainly, and saw that to a happy woman it 
might be as an earthly paradise. And when I reached 
my own apartment it touched me to see how all my 
tastes and fancies had been remembered ; even a wish 
I had once expressed—long before my engagement 
to M. Noir—to possess a little picture by 
which I had seen at Paris during my one visit there ; 
for there it hung above the mantelpiece. 

I was braiding up my hair, when a step startled 
me. I turned: 

My husband stood before me, dressed as he had 
been for our journey, his hand thrust into his bosom 
and seemingly pressed over his heart. 

“ Pardon me for this intrusion, Madame Noir,” he 
said. “I have come to speak to you for a few mo- 
ments. I have no need to enter into particulars. 
Let me say that I have perceived your aversion for 
me, and that I feel that it is only natural. I am not 
a fool, not absurdly blind to my personal defects. 
Yet I hoped once to overcome your antipathy to my 
appearance by my tenderness, my 0 

He paused, and that strange, sad, lingering look 

fell upon me again. 
« ‘You wonder why I married you, Gabrielle ?” he 
said at last. ‘Ican only say that it seemed best 
for you—that I could not bear to see you suffer the 
pangs of poverty. I stand here now to make you a 
little happier ; to assure you that J understand your 
natural, very natural emotions. You are mistress of 
Beauchamp now. These rooms have been prepared 
with a view to your approval. You like them ?” 

** You have been very kind,” I murmured. “They 
are very beautiful.” 

He seemed to try to smile. 

“For myself I have my usual bachelor rooms in 
the left wing,” he said; “and except at dinner-time 
I need not annoy you. The house is entirely yours ; 
your words will be law, and you will be happy, I 
hope. I shall not.” 

And here he trembled from head to foot. 

“T shall never shock you again by a kiss—the 
first I ever offered any woman, as it shall be the last, 
Gabrielle.” 

And while I stood motionless and sy:zechless he 
turned from me and left the room. 

An hour after my mother found ine prone upon 
the floor. I remembered only ti:at I had tried to 
utter his name, tried to call him back, and so lost 
consciousness. 

We lived together in the great house, mamma and 
I, as we had lived at home, only we had nothought 
of saving and managing, and that M. Noir took the 
head of the table at our dinner hour. He was very 
courteous to us both—always that; and when guests 
came to us, or we visited others, no one could have 
guessed how little we saw of each other ; and seldom 
as wemet, I began to learn a great deal of M. Noir. 
He was brilliant. He was talented. He was an ex- 
quisite musician. The dry details of the law didnot 
engross him utterly; and he was so kind to the 
poor, so inst in all his dealings. He was a gentleman 
“x every thought and deed. Once I had thonght I 
suuuld be ashamed of him ; instead I began to ival a 
a little proud. 

IfI could but have forgotten Jean Décheaux my 
lot would not have been so hard to bear; but he 
would not let me forget him. He came down to see 








my husband only at dinner time, and his beauty had 
its old charm to me, and I could not be as angry as I 
should when he looked at me tenderly and whis- 
pered a silly compliment or two; and sometimes I 
almost forgot I was not Gabrielle Léon still, whom 
he might woo and win some day, but Madame Noir, 
who wore a wedding-ring upon her finger. 

And then M. Noir never talked to me or did any- 
thing but bow as he might to a stranger; and Jean 
was so fond of being near me. I began to feel my- 
self neglected, and'to blame the man whose pride I 
had so stung for giving me no other opportunity of 
wounding him. 

“Tf he hates me ashe seems to why did he marry 
me?” I asked myself, forgetting or trying to forget 
my own part in the affair ; and to ease my own con- 
science I kept repeating that Jean loved me, and that 
M. Noir cared nothing for me, and listened to the 
whispers, and returned the glances, and sang the 
songs Jean loved to hear. 

But I was wretchedly unhappy all the while ; and 
once, when M. Noir had left me with his formal 
bow, I found myself in tears. I was glad when 
Jean’s visit was over. But then mamma went back 
with him to pay some long-deferred visits, and I 
and M. Noir were quite alone together. The even- 
ings were long and lonely after our brief meeting 
at the dinner table, and more than once I had felt 
tempted to ask my husband not to leave me so soon. 
But my pride arose. He avoided ma; I would not 
humble myself. And soI sat over the fire, making 
some pretence of reading or of needlework, with no 
one to speak to save my maid, who was only too 
anxious to be set at liberty that she might spend an 
hour or two with her sweetheart. 

On New Year's eve I sat up very late. Wehad 
been invited to a grand entertainment, but I had 
pleaded indisposition, and M. Noir had sent our ex- 
cuses. I heard ten strike, and eleven, and twelve, 
and the new year had come. I began to think of 
it. A new year—and must the old life continue? I 
thought over M. Ng’s goodness to me; I remem- 
bered that I had accepted him of my own free will. 
I understood him better now than I hadthen. He 
was good, he had a great mind and a pure soul; 
was there nothing in these to counterbalance his de- 
fects of person? Tears came into my eyes; and as 
I wiped them away I saw upon alittle stand a letter 
I had not noticed. It was a little perfumed thing, 
with a seal, on which a little Cupid bent his bow. 1 
knew from whom it came before I opened it. I had 
bent a willing ear to silly flattery and soft nonsense ; 
but this was a love-letter—a wicked letter when 
written to one who was a wife: and in it Jean spoke 
as he had never dared to speak before. 

“Sold to a hideous monster for his gold,” he 
wrote. ‘“ Youso beautiful and so young, who can 
expect to claim your heart? He has your hand, let 
that suffice him.” 

I read no more: I tore the thing to fragments, 
and flung it on the coals. 

“My husband is worth a thousand like Jean 
Décheaux,” I said, and I left the ashes lying in my 
grate, and flew along the corridor to the quiet left 
wing of the house. A light burned in M. Noir’s 
study. The door was ajar, I peeped in. He sat at 
his desk, his head hidden in his hands. I drew 
near. I entered, and he looked up. 

“ Has anything alarmed you, Gabrielle ?” he said. 
“T thought you asleep hours ago. I thought myself 
the only watcher in the house.” 

“Tam lonely,” I said; ‘Jet me sit with you.” 

He arose and handed mea chair. I took it. Then 
we sat looking at each other. Nonearer yet. The 
barrier was still there. The barrier I had built 
when I shrank from his first kiss. I alone could 
break it down. I, if anyone.’ And perhaps he had 
come to hate me. My pride arose; and the thonght 
of those guilty lines which I had read crushed it again. 

I left my seat and went towards him. I knelt 
down beside him. I looked up into his eyes, and I 
saw a change eome over his face. 

»“* Gabrielle,” he said, “* what does this mean ?” 

And I answered: 

“It means that I love you, Alphonse.” 

And for the first timo I had given him his Chris- 
tian name ; and for the first time since I had worn 
his ring his arms encircled me, and the kiss from 
which I had once shrunk, but which I had longed 
for now for many days, my husband’s kiss, fell upon 
ny lips. 

And there we sat together until the dawn broke, 
my head wpon his bosom, his arms about ine; and 
the new year found ine no longer lonely, no longer 
sad, though my ‘s*) vas too great for anything but 
tears. M. K. D. 


SWEET BRIAR COTTAGE. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LorpD CLEMSFORD, after he had left Jennie Heath, 
pursued his way to her father’s cottage ; and, a little 
later, entered the room where the young barrister 
sat, with his injured limb resting upon a soft pillow 
which Jennie had carefully placed for him ere going 
up to the castle. 
“ How now, Friend Enoch? You see me here ai 
your bidding. I but just met your pretty sister ; an 
she bade me come down to you, saying you wished 
to see me. You are not seriously injured, I trust, 
from the accident of yesterday ?” 
“T hope not, your lordship. It was only asprain : 
but the limb is considerably swollen to-day, so tha: 
I cannot get about, therefore I ventured to send for yo: 
to come hither and arrange the matter we spoke of 
yesterday, as I had letters from my London partne: 
concerning it by last evening’s mail.” 
“Are you fully able to attend to business thi 
morning, Enoch? I am in no particular hurry, a 
I know the matter is safe,” Lord Clemsford said. 
“Oh! I do not fear but it is sure enough ; but my 
motto is ‘ Do everything at the first good opportunity, 
so we will just look into it this morning, if you pleas 
my lord,” replied the young barrister. 
Some time elapsed; and the two were busy wit) 
reading, comparing, and investigating numerous brief 
and papers which Enoch Heath took from hi: 
writing-desk in the little parlour where they sat. 
Then as the young lawyer at length refolded th: 
documents and put them back in the desk again. 
carefully locking it, and turned to his guest, who sat 
leaning back in his chair to rest, Lord Clemsford said 

“There, Enoch! that is all done now, I trusi. 
How I do detest meddling with law matters! The) 
vex anyone! But you are cool and collected as 
a judge, Friend Enoch. You were born a lawyer, | 
shouldsay.” Then he added: “ You sent your sister 
for me this morning. What a lovely girl she ha 
become in my absence—the sweetest lily-bud I have 
seen for many a year!” 

“Yes; Jennie is very lovely; and innocent and 
pure as she is fair,” replied the young man, proudly. 
“ She is the light of our home. I wonder what w 
should do without her! The night that leit her at 
our door, though it was a stormy one, must bk 
marked with a white stone. She has beena blessin; 
to us ever since; and I hope, honestly, that h« 
parentage will never be discovered now. We havi 
never sought to know whence she came ; but I have 
always felt that she must be of noble birth, from th: 
occurrences of that night, as well as her native high 
bred looks and manners,” he said. 

‘‘Perhaps the girl’s history may, some day, be al! 
revealed to you!” remarked Lord Clemsford. ‘It 
would be strange if it should be; but still, if her 
parents be living, and could look upon their child's 
lovely face, by my faith Ishould think they would have 
hearts of stone not to claim her. But, aside from that, 
Enoch, you might lose her in another way,” said 
the nobleman. ‘She is a very witch of fascination 
and mischief, and of course there will come lovers in 
plenty. I heard but yesterday, from the gossip up 
at the castle, that there had been a young gallant 
from London stopping at the Golden Cross for tl: 
summer—and that he and your sister were often seen 
walking together, and he was pronounced as a 
favoured lover.” 

“Tt would seem strange if her birth should beconx 
known, and yet it might be so,” replied Enoch Heath, 
slowly repeating his visitor’s words; then, as if 
aroused to a new thought by the last information his 
lordship had imparted, he said, hastily : “ Jennie have 
a lover, Lord Edgar? I think you are mistaken, for 
I have heard nothing of the kind since my return.” 

“TI may be, Friend Enoch; but gvod old Dame 
Bertha mentioned it to me, otherwise I should not 
have uttered the tale, thinking it only the gossip of 
the servants’ busy tongues. But Dame Bertha said 
there was a gay, handsome London gentleman, whv 
had been a month at the Golden Cross—and that 
he was all devotion to your sister, for she her- 
self had often seen them walking together in the 
path between here and my castle. However, after 
all, the tale may prove but idle gossip. But I must 
hasten back to the castle now, and leave you to rest ; 
for I see the pain of your injured foot is causing you 
to look pale and wearied.” And Lord Ciemsford arose 
and tock his departure. 

After his visitor had gone cut Enoch Heath ast 
for a long time in deep thought. His crew, which 
he lenued upon his hands. frequeatly contracted. and 
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his lips quivered. Was it with pain from the in- 
jured foot ? 

For fully half an hour he sat there. At length he| 
raised his head, and murmured aloud : 

“ Yes, yes, it may be, and probably is as Lord | 
Edgar says. My sister has a lover, handsome, gay, | 
and fascinating—someone who has seen the child, 
and, struck with her beauty, would make her his 
wife. But strange that neither she nor. my parents 
has even spoken to me of him! It is an oversight 
which I shall feel keenly ; for a brother, surely, has 
an interest in his sister's welfare.” 

He paused a moment; then a new thought seemed 
to strike him as he said again : 

“ Lord Clemsford said this young man was a gay 
gallant from London. Can it be that he is the dash- 
ing, unprincipled Lionel Kingsley? And is my sweet 
sister Jennie ‘the village maid’ of whom this reck- 
less young man boasted as his ‘ last conquest’ in the 
letter he sent his cousin Tom from the place of his 
summer resort? If so, Lionel Kingsley, beware! for 
your very boast have given me the power over you 
to protect my. sweet. sister from the accomplished 
roué and villains! It is well that. your cousin Tom 
read this one, though at the time I took little heed of 
the affair. I must save my dear sister from. his 
schemes.” And Enoch Heath clasped his hands, and 
his lips were tightly compressed. by the distress the 
suspicion had called. into existence. For a few mo- 
ments he sat again in thought, then he added, more 
cally : 

“‘ But my fears may prove groundless, and I may be 
far from the truth. ‘This lover, perhaps, is good and 
honourable after all, and Jennie of course loves him, 
and that is the reason of her shy manner towards me 
since my return—so different from that she used to 
wear when I have been here on my former visits. 

jut it is well that Lord Edgar came this morning to 
awaken me from my own sweet dreams, otherwise 
grief would be harder to bear !” 

“ What is ‘well,’ my dear brother? Whatare you 
talking about? Were. you asleep when Lord Ed- 
gar arrived, and did he awaken you?’’ questioned 
the merry voice of Jennie behind her’ brother Enoch 
bent over and pulled away his hands, be- 
stowing a gentle kiss upon his pale forehead, and 
at the same time tossing a wreath of fragrant roses 
and honeysuckle about his head. 

The young man flushed and drew back from the 
caress, saying: 

“Jennie, you surprise me! When did you return 
from the castle ?” 

“ Oh, 1 this moment came in—just in time to find 
out that Lord Edgar has been annoying you, my 
dear, kind brother, with some naughty, perplexing 
Another time Ill use my own discretion 

bout summoning him to you when you bid me!” 
she said, in threatening tones. 

“You are mistaken, I, have not been 
asleep, and Lord Edgar hag not perplexed me by 
business affairs, though his words did give rise to 
thoughts which cause me pain—thoughts with regard J 
to you, Jennie,” he added, hastily. 

“Me, Enoch, me? Whathave I done that should 
bring grief to your heart?” asked the girl, in amazed 
tones, as she stood before him, looking into his face 
with surprise on her own. 

“ Nothing, Jennie, nothing! Don’t think you have. 
You mistake my meaning altogether!” replied the 
young man. 

“ What is it, then?..Lord, Edgar has told you 
omething, and you but now said it concerned myself. 
Will you not tell me what it is, my brother? Do 
you not know that, whatever paing you wounds me, 
toe, Enoch ?” she asked, in pleading tones. 

‘The words Lord Clemsford uttered, were not in- 
tended to inflict pain, Jennie; and, did not my 
foolish heart care so greatly for your welfare, they 
had not.done so. But when his lordship mentioned 
to me that my gentle sister had a lover—and that 
she would, some day, be likely to leave her home, 
which she makes so sunny and pleasant to us all— 
then I grew fearful and anxious about her, not know- 
ing but_she might love one unworthy of her own 
pure self, and too late find her mistake when she 
had awakened to the realities of her future life.” 

The girl started up when Enoch Heath uttered 
these words. The flush they had first called up 
yaled from her checks, and she steod irresolute, not 
knowing how to reply. 

“ My words have annoyed yon, sister,” said Enoch 
1s he noticed her changed manner. 

‘Enoch, brother,” she cried out; “ please never 
say anything more about that—about my leaving my 
home here.” 

“ And why not, Jennie? Is itnot natural that you 
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should wish to leave us some time or.other for a home 
of your own, with one who will be dearer than your 
parents or your brother Enoch? | And is there not 


| Such a one now, Jennie, to whom you have given 


your plighted troth?” he asked, forcing himself to 
speak the words which gave him so much pain. 

“ Enoch, 1 do not understand you ;. but do you de- 
sire me to go?” she asked, in low, passionate, trem- 
bling tones, as.she raised her. pale face to his. 

“Do I desire it? Oh, Jennie! sister of my adop- 
tion!” he cried out, the love springing up in his heart 
and getting the mastery overhim. “Do I desire it, 
Jennie? If it were to happen, then would happi- 
ness die out from my heart—then would my life be 
desolate and dreary as a barren waste with no fertile 
spot to refresh it. Oh, Jennie, sweet sister, 1 must 
speak now!”he wenton. “I must tell you my heart, 
and how you have become a necessity to my future 
happiness! How the thoughts of you have ever been 
first with me—how you have been the bright pole 
star guiding me on to efforts of usefulness in life! 
And yet I knew not my heart till the words of Lord 
Edgar to-day awoke me!” And Enoch Heath paused 
in agitation, overwhelmed by his feelings. 

“Enoch, my more than brother, then why need I 
ever leave you if this be true?” fell upon his ears in 
sweet, low-murmured tones. 

Was he dreaming? Surely not! For Jennie had 
laid her hand gently upon his. And the lew-spoken 
words she uttered, and the tender light that beamed 
in her soft blue.eyes raised to, his own, caused, him 
to utter : 

“Oh, Jennie, darling! Can this be true? Do you 
indeed love meas I love you? Was Lord Edgar 
mistaken when he said you hada lover from Lon- 
don, who would come, some day, and take you from 
our home ?” asked the young man, tremblingly, as he 
gazed into her eyes, fearing, even then, to trust to 
the sweet dream which was beginning to prove so 
real to him. 

“There is none, Enoch,” she murmured, softly 
—“none but you!” s 

“Oh, Jennie, I believe your words, for my heart 
and eyes tell me they are true.” 

“ Yes, dearest Enoch—more than brother—I love 
you better than any friend.on earth!” came back, in 
answer, from her sweet, smiling lips, as the golden 
head nestled lovingly upon his breast, and the blue 
eyes were filled with a trusting love-light. 

“And you have no London lover, save myself, 
Jennie?” he asked, looking into her sweet iace as 
she sat in quiet happiness. 

“Lord Edgar was right. There was one here, 
stopping at the Golden Cross, who met me frequently 
in my walks and spoke of love tome. But I always 
endeavoured to shun Lionel Kingsley. There was 
something which always repelled me from his ad- 
vances.” 

“*Lionel Kingsley!’ ’Tis as I thought, then!” 
uttered Enoch, in a stern voice. “I know him well, 
Jennie., He is a bad, unprincipled man. Thank 
heaven your pure heart shrank from his,advances ; 
for he would have won it, but to cast it lightly aside 
again. You haye escaped a perilous.snare, my own 
darling Jennie !” he said, clasping her closely, as if 
he would shield her from all future peril. 

But Enoch Heath kept the secret. of those letters 
written by Lionel Kingsiey to his,cousin Tom safely 
locked in his own heavt. _ He would not contaminate 
her pure ears by a recital of it; and, was not the 
lover happy, with no. suspicion lurking in his 
mind with regard to Jennie’s pure attachment to 
himself ? 

And the two sat there, talking, making plans for 
the future which now looked so bright and rosy to 
them both. Jennie should, one day, go up to, London 
to live when they were married ; and their good old 
parents, too, if they could be persuaded. to leave the 
cottage. Or, if not, then, every summer, Jennie 
should spend the greater share of the long, sunshiny 
days with them in the old cottage home; and Enoch 
should come down often to rest from the business 
cares which were beginning to be so urgent and 
pressing to the successful barrister. 

And thus the sweet summer’s morning passed 
away, and not till they heard the yeoman’s heavy 
tread over the outer doorsill did the pair imagine that 
they had all this time forgotten the existence of all 
else in the house save themselves. 

“T must go now,” said Jennie. “It is noon, and 
our mother will wonder what has become of me.” 

“Yes, you may go now,” hesaidas he pressed her 
lips in a kiss of love. “You may go for a little 
time. Ishall not now fear to lose my sister; for 
when she ceases to be such I shall call her by the 
more blessed name of ‘ wife.’ ” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tue Earl of Brandock sat alone in his library, 
when a stranger was shown.in by the servant. 

“ Well, what, business have you with me?” asked 
the nobleman, somewhat imperatively, for he hardly 
liked the intrusion of the ordinary-looking man. who 
had sent up word that his errand must procure. him 
a short interview with his lordship. .‘ Come, make it 
brief ; for I am fully occupied this. morning!” 

The Earl of Brandock was always, courteous. to 
his equals, and even to his inferiors in rank, if neces- 
sary to ey f out any plan or to gain their favour ; 
but surely this person—evidently belonging to the 
lower walks of life—could confer no obligation upon 
the peer, and.so he spoke impatiently. 

“Maybe your lordship, don’t know me,” said. the 
man, slowly, and seemingly in no haste to obey. the 
command to make known his errand. 

“No; I donot. Cannot say that I ever met you 
before,” replied the earl, with the same impatient voice. 

“ Seventeen years is a long time to bear faces in 
our minds; but John Fielding hasn’t forgot Lord 
Hubert’s,” said the visitor. 

“ Fielding—John Fielding! Surely that name 
should be familiar, Ah! I know, you now! You 
were my deceased father’s fayourite valet during 
the latter years of his life. Yes, I remember— 
Iremember! And I’m glad to see you, Fielding !” 
exclaimed the nobleman, affecting a pleasure at the 
meeting which he did not feel; for he. had always, 
in those years when the faithful fellow attended on 
the wants of his aged and somewhat garrulous father, 
borne him much ill will, and betrayed a haughty, in- 
solent, overbearing spirit to him—a spirit which was 
never forgotten by the man who now stood before him. 

“Then your lordship likes me better than you 
used to, if you're glad to see me now!” said Fielding, 
bluntly. 

“ Ah, never mind the old days! Let bye-gones 
be bye-gones. I had much to try me then, Fielding !” 
said the earl, blandly. ‘My poor old father—peace 
to his memory—had a hot temper, you know, and 
drew the reins too tightly often around his eldest son ” 

“T remember you thought so,” replied the man, 
doggedly, and without ashadow of fearlest he should 
offend the great peer in whose presence he stood. 
“ But folks is different—and quality folks just as 
various as we common ones, in my way of thinking. 
Master Clarence was always a blessed, fair-spoken 
gentleman, and mayhap your lordship hasn’t forgot 
the day when you struck John Fielding, and Master 
Clarence asked you if that was the act of a gentle- 
man.” And the man’s.cheek grew red at the re- 
membrance of the insult. 

The earl arose from his chair with anger, knitting 
his brows, and exclaimed, in a haughty tone : 

“Tf you came here to rake up anold quarrelI bid 
you begone! ‘Take yourself to your equals! I dare- 
say if Lever chastised you you deserved it. Go!” 
And he pointed to the door imperiously. 

But the man only laughed sarcastically, and said : 

“ Ah, Lord Hubert, now you look natural. This 
is like your own self seventeen years ago.” Thenhe 
changed his toae and continued - 

“ But it won't pay to stir up old scores now, only 
so far as they go to showing why I'm here to-day. 
You wanted to know my errand in a hurry—and I’m 
ready to tell it, my lord.” 

“ Well, go on, fellow!” said the. earl, amazed at 
his visitor’s words and mien. 

“You see, Lord Hubert—beg pardon, your lord- 
ship—you see that little score o’ your striking John 
Fielding that time laid up a deal o’ trouble, for your 
lordship now, seeing as how an Englishman don't 
forget nor forgive an insult in.a hurry.. .And Master 
Clarence’s interfering for me was_,.never forgot 
neither. I swore then that I’d have my revenge— 
and I’m of the. opinion I got it in this way.” And 
he langhed triumphantly as he continued : 

“ Maybe your lordship knows the sum and substance 
of the old earl’s will—how the great property here in 
London all went with the title to his oldest son, and 
to his son’s son, if such was ever born to him?” 
asked Fielding. 

“ The fact of primogeniture always establishes the 
succession of a peer’s éldest son to his father’s title 
and estate. Such is our English law,” said the earl, 
proudly. 

“'Trne ; the first-born always gets the rank but 
not always the property, except what’s landed,” re- 
plied Ficliing. stoutly. “A man, be he earl. or 
tradesman, has a right to will away his funds and 
stocks if he wants to, and nobody can hinder him.” 

“ Granted ; but so did not my father, Everything— 
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town, all these vast bank stocks, and mines in 
Wales—are mine by the proven right of his will, on 
the condition that a male child was the first fruit of 
my marriage. True, my son and heir died; but that 
does not disprove the will. He was born to me!” 
And he spoke in a sharp tone, beneath which he 
vainly tried to conceal.terrible anxiety. “You do 
not come here to tell me———” buf his white lips could 
not give utterance to his fears, lest this man had dis- 
covered the fraud which he had perpetrated seven- 
teen years before; and he cowed with terror as he 
hesitated, and watched his face with anxious, fur- 
tive gaze. 

But John Fielding—though he had come to deprive 
this avaricious peer of his vast possessions—was 
prepared to do it in quite another way than the old 
earl feared; and his next words were startling to 
their hearer. 

“ Listen!” he said, in a tone so authoritative that 
the nobleman paid the strictest attention, though trem- 
bling as he did so. “I haven’t come here, your lord- 
ship, to say a word about your title—and I shall leave 
you as much property as .a man like you ought to 
have; but. I have come to prove that Master Cla- 
rence, who, they say, is one of the poor country 
clergy, will be much richer than you when he comes 
into his own, and this is what the law'll give him 
purty soon, your lordship.” 

“ It isfalse!: Palse!” shricked the old earl; “I 
tell you it’s all mine! My son and heir.was buried 
in the old family vaults at Berkshire. Go, search 
the parish register, you'll find the record of. the 
child’s name and the date of his burial.” And his 
voice was hoarse with the lie that lay upon his soul. 
‘*Tt’s all mine—mine. The child only lived a few 


“Your lordship’s got on the wrong track, it 
strikes me,” said Fielding “I’ve got nothing to say 
about the child you lost; only, if he’d lived, I 
shouldn’t be here now, most likely. But what I’ve 
zot to tell is this "—and he moved a step nearer 
he earl—“ Lord Hubert, there’s another will than 
he one you’ve been living by, and I am the only 
uan in England that holds it.” 

The peer now looked up ; and, freed from the sus- 
picion his own guilty fears had conjured up, he be- 
thought him that this man could know nothing of 
tae black fraud he had perpetrated; and so he re- 
gained fresh courage. 

“ Another will! Pshaw! a credible story to trump 

ap after the lapse of nearly twenty years! My 
worthy clerical brother makes a great mistake in 
magining that this forgery will succeed in the eye of 
he Jaw, and you were a fool to come hither as his 
instrument. Pray produce your marvellous docu- 
ment and let me become acquainted with its con- 
ditions,” he sneered. 

“‘ Your lordship is purty well mistook in laying the 
aifair on Master Clarence, for he’s as ignorant of it as 
a baby,” said Fielding, calmly. “ As I told you, there 
isn’t another man in England who knows it except my- 

if—for even the lawyer who drew it up is dead ; but 
i've hunted up his books and found the date and 

utry of its writing—and seeing as your lordship 
vvants the perticklers, I’ve no objection to giving ’em. 
Let me see,” he went on, with provoking coolness— 
- let me see—it’s seventeen year or thereabouts since 
his lordship died. Maybe you won't purtend to 
deny that I was with his lordship all his last days— 
«nd so Who better than me’d be likely to know about 
his doings? But it warn’t to be expected by you— 
enjoying yourself with your high goings on up in 
loudon—that his lordship’d be altering his will on 
his dying bed.” 

“It is a vile fabrication—trumped up to wrong me 
of my own!” cried the earl. ‘“ You can’t prove 
it! 1£ such a thing were done you say thelawyer is 
dead, and you don’t say the will itself was ever 
found. Of what avail then in the eye of the law will 
be the mere fact of a writing purporting such an event 
us having taken place. You are caught in your own 
trap,” he cried, exultingly. 

‘* Earl of Brandock, not so fast! Wait. till you've 
heard all,” said the man, calmly. “ Trae, [ said 
that since I set out on this business—for which I left 
my own home weeks ago—I’ve hunted up the 
lawyer’s old books and find the entry of the writing 
of the will; but, your lordship, I didn’t have time to 
tell you that I’ve got the true will in my possession !” 

John Fielding made this startling announcement 
it @ manner so impressive that the trembling peer 
vo heard it could not fail to become convinced ; and, 
as scon as he could find voice, he asked, huskily : 

“Sell me all—how soon—in what way, will my 
brother succeed me ?” 








*“ Master Clarence can’t have the title, of course | 





that’s plain; but he can have all the great fortune 
his lordship left, in this way—the new will saying 
expressly that, in case your lordship has no living 
child at the end of fifteen years, young Master Cla- 
rence is to come into possession. I expect it sort 0’ 
worried his lordship, thinking he hadn’t done justice 
to Master Clarence—and that’s the way he eased his 
conscience,” said the man; “though, after all, the 
chances were on your side, seeing you’d married a 
young wife likely to bring. you a family—and, if I 
hadn’t happened to find out, a little while ago, that 
this wasn’t the case, Ishouldn’tatroubled you. P’raps 
you feel curious to know why I.took the freak to hide 
the will, your lordship 2” went on Fielding, coolly. 
‘Well, Imust say I felt akind ofastonishment, because 
his lordship done me. that compliment o’ making 
me a witness to the will—and glad enough, too, 
I was when he made it, for I did love Master Cla- 
rence, But, as.I.said, his lordship made it on his 
dying bed, and give it into my own hands’ to put it 
into his. private desk, which I done before his eyes, 
and the lawyer’s too, But the lawyer was taken sick 
and died in less’n a week; and I didn’t know enough 
about business then to let the will remain, and be 
proved when they came to setile up the estate, so I 
jest took it out and put it under lock and key in my 
own room; and when the time came for settling 
affairs I was taken ill with fever—and when I'd got 
well again your lordship had come into, possession. 
Then, seeing I’d made the mistake ef meddling with 
my: lord’s papers, I didn’t care to seem guilty when 
I'd only been over careful—and, knowing that the 
last will could not do anything for Master Clarence 
till after your lordship’d been married fifteen years, I 
resolved to keep silence ; and so, marrying F loretta, 
my lady’s pretty. maid, I took the will, and crossed 
the channel to live in‘ France. But I’ve always kept 
the will the earl made on his dying bed; and now 
that the time has come when I can set up Master 
Clarence, and pay off old scores against your lordship, 
I must do it,” said John Fielding, doggedly. 

The Earl of Brandock sat for many moments with- 
out speaking, but his mien was not that of a con- 
quered man who had just heard the story of his own 
humiliation. At length he spoke. 

“ Well, John Fielding, I have heard your story, 
and admit that I do not doubt you hold a genuine 
will made by my respected father upon his death-bed, 
to which yourself and the lawyer long since deceased 
were the witnesses, This will of course my brother | 
Clarence will duly prove by law, but it will be my | 
duty and interest to contest it—and I think I know a | 
way to do it successfully. Now our interview need | 
not be prolonged!” And he dismissed the man with | 
a triumphant glow in his eyes and a strange smile 
on his iron lips. 

When alone again the earl altered the posture 
of forced calmness in which he had stood while his 
visitor passed from the library; then when the 
oaken door swung back onits hinges he began pacing 
the floor with the wildest excitement. 

“* Good heavens! what a strange, strange history is 
this!” he muttered, in deepest agitation. “It is a 
judgment upon me for my daring fraud. But I 
will not let. Clarence wrest that magnificent for- 
tune from me—nay, I had rather reclaim the child— 
I had rather own her before the world ; indeed, I must 
do this, for it will make all safe again, and that is my 
only course. And yet what pretence can I use? 
what plausible story can Iinvent? Let me think, 
for I will never, never confess that I procured the 
body of a dead infant from the workhouse, paraded 
it before the world and gave it burial in the tomb of 
the Brandocks as my son and heir, while by enor- 
mous sums I bribed to silence both the physician and 
nurse who assisted atthe birth of my countess’s un- 
fortunate female child. ‘ Unfortunate,’ I said—ah! I 
ought to regard that girl’s birth as most fortunate 
now, for it secures to me these vast estates I almost 
perilled my soul to win. But let me think. I must 
conjure up some fair excuse for taking her back!” 
And he knitted his brows in thought. 

At length, however, he struck his hands together, 
joyfully exclaiming : 

“ Eureka! Ihave founda plan whereby all.our 
consciences may be eased, the world satisfied, and 
my wife be made. the happiest woman in Eng- 
land — for I well know how Jane’s heart has 
longed for our child as I never dared to do,” and a 
momentary spasm of softness lingered around the 
earl’s lips. “I will go to Jane and tell her all, 
and then take our daughter back, avowing to the 
world that she is the twin child of the boy who died 
within a few hours of its birth, and that her extreme 
delicacy of constitution rendered it necessary that we 
should thus put her away to nuyse, while the fact oi 














her being educated in the lady-like accomplishments 
they say she has acquire’! will go far towards con- 
vincing all that we have never designedly kept 
her birth secret, but have always intended to 
bring her home to us. The Heaths we will silence 
with goid—that rarely fails; and we will bid them 
say that the story of the girl’s being left a foundling 
at their door was only told to cover the idle curiosity 
of the gossips around, since it was our own wish 
that she should be brought up as a peasant maid in 
order to strengthen her delicate frame. Ha! itis a 
most plausible story ; and I will at once hasten to the 
countess with the tidings of to-day’s startling dis- 
covery, and then hasten to the Heaths, and their 
talented son, to bring my daughter home. ‘ Daughter’ 
—it is a strange word on my tongue, but henceforth 
it shall be a familiar one,” he said, with a touch of 
tenderness as he left the library. 

Mistaken Earl of Brandock ! 

The name by which he spoke of Jennie to his 
wife, when he unfolded to her his strange tidings, 
Was never destined to pass his lips as addressed to 
the beautiful foundling of Enoch Heath’s cottage 
home; for he never reached the terminus of that 
railway trip upon which he set out immediately after 
his interview with the astounded countess. 

That night there ran like wildfire through Lon- 
don the tidings of a terrible railway collision in- 
volving the loss of a score of lives; and next day 
the earl,was brought back, pale and chill, with the 
dread seal set by the signet of death upon his rigid 
lips. 

Jennie Heath—now the Lady Jane Brandock— 
never knew her father as her father until she fol- 
lowed as mourner in his funeral. 

Justice had fallen upon the unnatural parent— 
slowly, but unfailing and terrible. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

On the day following the funeral of the Earl of 
Brandock the widowed countess and her daughter, 
clad in mourning robes, sat and talked long and ear- 
nestly of the great changes which had so suddenly 
come upon them. 

To both it seemed like a dream to feel that they 
were henceforth to be no more separated; and while 
the fond mother pressed her daughter again and 
again to her maternal breast, the young Lady Jane 
expressed her delight in repeated ejaculations of grate- 


ful joy. 


True the scene of their reunion had been clouded 
by the terrible accident which had brought death 
to the husband asd father; and both mother and 
daughter wept to think that he had been taken from 
them at such a time. And the countess buried within 
her own bosom from her child the full reasons for 
their long concealment of her parentage, allowing 
her to believe the current impression that this course 
had been adopted simply from a desire to bring her 
up in vigorous health, and free from the restraints of 
the artificial life which is, too often, the lot of the 
favoured scions of noble houses; but, in her own 
heart, she could not help acknowledging that the 
earl’s sudden doom seemed like some terrible visita- 
tion of Divine justice as a punishment for the wicked 
fraud he had been prompted to commit through his 
insatiate love of gold. 

And, knowing as she did, all the circumstances of 
the old earl’s last will and testament, the Countess 
of Brandock decided in her own mind to speedily 
convey, legally, an equal portion of the vast estates 
that now devolved upon her to her late husband’s 
half-brother, whom she had seldom seen during 
her union with the imperious, haughty eldest born 
of the house of Brandock. 

Thus, meditating a noble act of justice, and grate- 
ful for the society of her recovered daughter, the 
countess could not be wholly given over te sorrow 
on account of the death of her husband. She had 
been greatly affected when they brought him home, 
cold and lifeless; for, though she had never given 
him the full love of her nature, still she could recall 
no memory of positive unkindness, except that one 
dreadful act of parting her from her child, but she 
did remember many tokens of generdsity, and even 
tenderness, for the iron-willed nobleman loved his 
beautiful wife with the deepest love that worldly 
hearts like his could bestow. 

But now, all memories of past unhappiness were 
swept away, for in death the heart of a true woman 
forgets ali wrong, and treasures only the good, while 
memory drapes the past with the clinging moss of 
tender regret. 

The Countess of Brandock was summoned irom 
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witht her daughter by a message that her cousin, 
Lord Edgar Clemsford, awaited her; and she went 
to the drawing-room to receive his adieux ere he de- 
parted from London for his country home, from which 
he had been brought by the event of the earl’s death. 

“If you have no more commands to be speedily 
executed, Cousin Jane, I shall depart for the castle to- 
day,” said Lord Edgar. ‘‘ And when my presence is 
again needed—either by the claims of kinship or 
friendly interest, write me, and I will come at once. 
Should there arise any trouble about this new 
will” (for Lord Edgar alone had been taken into the 
countess’s confidence, and had been the recipient of 
a confession she felt it would be best to impart in 
order to receive his aid and counsel), “let me know 
without delay, and I will give you to the utmost the 
benefit of my poor advice; although from what I 
have always known of Clarence Neville I scarcely 
apprehend any movement on his part, even without 
your own act of noble generosity towards him.” 

“ Not generosity, but justice, rather,” said the coun- 
tess. ‘I never should feel that I had done rightly un- 
less I fulfilled the iast wishes of the earl’s father,” 
and her face glowed with the light of her beautiful 
soul. 

“There are few women like you, my dear Jane,” 
said the nobleman, checking himself in expression 
of farther admiration, for the time had not arrived 
when he might tell his relative all the deep respect 
—nay, more, the warmer sentiment—that had recently 
been aroused from its long years’ sleep in his heart. 

“I must go,” he said—“ but, ere I leave you, I 
want to say one word concerning a subject of which 
I have thought much since this strange return of your 
daughter. You remember, Jane, I once alluded to 
the wonderful likeness between you—but you cannot 
think that I then suspected the tie that bound you?” 

“No, oh, no! Edgar! I knew you did not. But 
it was not a wonder that I was greatly agitated, 
living, as I did, so near my child, and yet never 
dreaming I might one day claim her.” 

“No wonder, indeed ; I only am surprised that you 
could have so long kept the secret,” returned Lord 
Edgar ; and so, after bidding his cousin and the young 
Lady Jane, who now came in, a good-bye, he set out 
for the castle, saying to himself: 

“The mystery of that familiar handwriting in the 
note which accompanied Jennie to the cottage is, at 
last, explained in a way which fully satisfies my 
heart. I could have almost sworn that handwriting 
was my dear cousin’s ; and yet it would have been 


Bessy. “I knew the quality folks would come and 


} assured that there could be no sin in again marry- 
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[ENOCH WINS JENNIE. ] 
the height of temerity had I breathed such a wild 
suspicion. ‘Thank heaven the cloud has broken, and 
the perfect day has come !” 

Reader, would it be wrong for you and I to attempt 
to read and interpret Lord Edgar Clemsford’s reverie 
as he rode homeward to his castle ? 

And would it be beyond our limit to imagine the 
unbounded satisfaction that reigned in Sweet Briar 
Cottage at the turn affairs had taken, except only the 
general regret which was expressed at the old earl’s 
sudden and dreadful death? 

“TI knew it would come, some day,” said Dame 


take Jennie away; but to think it should turn out 
that the countess was her own mother all the time, 
and nobody ever knowed it—not even Enoch, who 
knows everything !” 

“Not quite everything, good mother—as this 
proves,” responded Enoch, with a forced smile, he 
wondering, all the while, if the young Lady of 
Brandeck, the daughter of an earl, were not suddenly 
removed, like a bright star, above his reach. 

Ard, while dwelling on the happiness of the young 
Lady Jane, let us not forget the long-tried, sorrow- 
stricken, but patient mother, to whom, after the lapse 
of all these long, long years, the old visions of her 
lost youth were permitted to return—not to fade in 
dreams now, but to be merged in enduring realities. 

A year of mourning for the Earl of Brandock 
went by, and then the heart of the countess felt 


jug ; and, while smiling graciously upon the betrothed 
cf her daughter, she laid her-own white hand in that 
of the lover of her girlish days, and answered Lord 
Edgar Clemsford’s renewed vows with a confession 
that rendered him one of the happiest of men. 

And to that nobleman, who had, all those long 
years, remained so true to the memory of his first 
love, this blessed fulfilment of his early dreams 
seemed like a very marvel of felicity; and I doubt 
much if the young barrister were as happy in the 
successful winning of his first case at the court of 
Cupid as the elder lover, who had been so sorely tried 
before. 

And so it came to pass that when Enoch Heath, one 
day, came to the countess with the request that she 
should appoint the time on which he was to rob her 
of her daughter, she replied, with a little womanly 
embarrassment : 


“ How ?—I do not understand,” replied the bar- 
rister, until it was explained by the appearance o! 
Lord Edgar himself, who just then entered with the 
happy light of an accepted suitor beaming in his eyes 

“To think, dear Jennie, that we shall have Lord 
Edgar for a father,” said Enoch. 

“ And Lord Edgar is such a splendid man! } 
should have fallen in love with him myself, notwith- 
standing he is old enough to be my father, if you 
hadn’t happened to have been in the way, Enoch!” 
replied the girl, with a little of her old coquettish 
manner in tone and look. 

“Lionel Kingsley saved you that trouble,” re- 
turned Enoch, with a laugh, “for, if I remember 
aright, you bestowed all your fascinations on that 
gentleman before his lordship or myself came homc 
that time.” 

“Ah; you know you are fibbing now. On th: 
contrary, you mean that Kingsley bestowed all his 
fascinations on me, just to keep them in practic: 
until he should return to town to forget the humbl: 
cottage-girl in the society of brilliant ladies. But d 
you know, dear Enoch,” went on the Lady Jane, in « 
more subdued and tender tone, “ I met him yesterday, 
while driving in the park; and I fancied that he 
really looked a little crest-fallen to think I had turne¢ 
out somebody.” 

“T can well imagine, Jennie, darling, how any 
man might feel at the thought he had lost you,” re- 
plied the lover, caressingly ; “but let us not talk of 
this young spendthrift now—rather of our approach- 
ing happiness—for your mother has consented to our 
marriage in June, the month of summer’s sweetest 
bloom.” 

And so the time passed; and there was a double 
wedding—not celebrated with porap and splendour 
within the stately cathedral, but in the ancient, ivy- 
draped chapel, from whose windows could be seen 
the towers of Clemsford Castle and the mossy roof 
of Sweet Briar Cottage. 

The tenantry were feasted, and there were bon- 
fires and dancing on the lawn, and a great supper 
in the castle hall; and the wedded pairs set out on « 
bridal tour, from which they returned to reside—tho 
Lady Clemsford at the castle, and the Lady Jane 
Heath in her London home, both supremely blest. 

As years rolled by happiness reigned beside their 
hearths ; and few remembered that the beautiful wife 
of Enoch Heath was once left at an humble cottage 





“Nay, do not be in undue haste, Enoch—for ca 
that same day your Jennie will lose her mother.” 


door, a foundling, and the child of mystery. 
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CHAPTER lll 


In good truth the turn affairs had taken was 
enough in keeping with the wishes of the pretended 
fisherman to warrant his wild joy. 

The whole beach between St. David’s Head and 
the cavern was deserted. 

The judge had not only disappeared beyond the 
Head, but the sailors who had escaped with him were 
all scattered in the fields towards the northern and 
western shores of the island. 

The only cabin near the Head and the cavern had 
already been visited and found empty. 

Miss Cranstoun was still at the cavern. 

The night was approaching, the sun being near the 
irregular horizon formed in the West by the crests of 
St. George’s. 

The sea still roared, the wind remained fresh, 
and the waves tossed and struggled like so many 
furies. 

Taking into consideration these facts and circum- 
stances, the pretended fisherman laughed again more 
wickedly than before, and resumed his hasty course 
along the beach, at a pace that was almost a run, 
towards the lonely retreat where he had left Miss 
Cranstoun. 

Ere long he reached the cavern. 

A searching glance in every direction assured him 
that no one was in sight, and his wicked joy 
deepened. 

As he paused an instant at the entrance he heard 
the voice of the young lady, which came from within 
in a gentle and tranquil murmur. Listening intently, 
he detected the sense of her words sufficiently to 
know that she was praying. 

With a sneer on his grim and malignant visage 
he waited until the voice had ceased, and then en- 

tered. 

The maiden was just rising from her knees with a 
face that beamed with the consolation she had de- 
rived from her invocation to heaven. 

She had exchanged her damp attire for a soft, pale- 
hued muslin robe that fitted her extremely well; had 
brushed out her profusion of shining hair, and fast- 
ened it in a coil at the back of her head, and had 
thrown around her shoulders a fleecy crimson Shet- 
land shawl, which gave sufficient colour to her cos- 


[THE DRUGGED WINE. ]| 


tume and sufficient warmth to her chilled frame. 
There was now a faint tinge in her clear cheeks, 
which might have seemed the reflection of her shawl, 
and a tranquil look had appeared in her eyes, while 
her features were beaming with an earnest hope. 

So great was the change for the better which had 
been wrought in her appearance that Gunnel halted 
abruptly, and bent a surprised gaze of admiration 
upon her. 

“ Ah, you are back again, my kind preserver!” 
she murmured. “Haye you any news of the 
boats ?” 

“ They are not yet in sight, lady,” replied Gunnel ; 
“but I feel certain that they are near, and that we 
shall soon see them.” 

“Thank heaven! your conviction agrees with 
mine,” declared Miss Cranstoun. “I feel that they 
are safe !” 

While making this declaration the maiden re- 
garded her preserver more attentively than she had 
done before, availing herself of the fire-light, and the 
result of this scrutiny was manifested in an involun- 
tary tremor. During the few minutes she had pre- 
viously passed- with Gunnel her excitement, the 
gratitude she bore him, all the cireumstances of the 
interview, had prevented her from paying a parti- 
cular attention to the sinister cast of his features; 
but it would have been strange if her pure nature, 
during the present more deliberate and thoughtful 
observation, had not received a shock and a warning 
from that dark visage. 

Gunnel noticed the involuntary shudder of aver- 
sion which passed over her form, and quietly ob- 
served : 

“Permit me, Miss Cranstoun, before proceeding 
farther, to introduce your preserver to you. My 
name is Cuttle—Jack Cuttle, at your service. I live 
on Cooper’s Island, with my mother and sister. As 
I have already told you, I am only an humble fisher- 
man, and my mother and sister do not think it 
wrong to assist me in earning our living, which they 
do by sewing for Lady Mayne, who has long known 
our family, and is very kind to us.” 

* Lady Mayne!” exclaimed Miss Cranstoun, with 
a sudden joy and relief colouring her features. “I 
am glad to hear that your family is on such terms 
with her. Lady Mayne and Sir Char!:; have been, 
from their youth, the warmest friends of my father, 
and it was arranged that we should be the guests 








of the Maynes during our stay at the Bermudas.” 
“Indeed! You astonish me,” declared Gunnel, 


with well-feigned surprise, and in the politest tones 
he could command. “I am glad to hear, lady, for 
your sake, that you are on such terms with this dis- 
tinguished family, and I will hasten to cc nduct you 
to the loving welcome which, no doubt, Sir Charles 
and his esteemed lady are waiting to give you.” 

Miss Cranstoun could not help but bow her thanks 
for the sentiments thus uttered. 

She remembered that fishermen and wreckers are 
generally of rough and forbidding aspect, however 
full they may be of those virtues which adorn hu- 
manity, and she could not shut her eyes to the fact 
that the man before her had saved her from a deadly 
peril, besides treating her, thus far, with the utmost 
consideration and kindness. She accordingly resisted 
the sudden impression she had received to his disad- 
vantage, and said to herself that it would be cruel 
and ungrateful to suspect him of aught evil, espe- 
cially so long as she should be without a word or an 
act to justify such a suspicion. 

“As you see, Mr. Cuttle,” she said, “I have 
availed myself of your kind permission, and taken 
some dry clothes from yonder chest. While doing 
so I could not but think of the poor lady to 
whom they belonged. What moving tragedies are 
continually presented to those who, like you, make 
their homes in the midst of the ocean! This poor 
lady, for instance—you know nothing of her ?” 

“ Except her initials, whieh you may have seen on 
her linen,” answered Gunnel. “I may as well ex- 
plain to you how these things Lkappened to be here 
at the moment of your arrival. The fact is, lady, I 
have been drying and airing them to-day, not having 
found time before to do so since they came into my 
possession, After replacing them in the chest | 
went out to the beach, to see if any ships were 
coming, and it was then that I had the good for- 
tune to see you and your raft, and to go to your 
rescue !’ 

“Your noble conduct shall be rewarded as soon as 
I reach St. George’s,” said Miss Cranstoun, with 
much earnestness. “As you see, I am all ready to 
start. Shall we go immediately ?” 

“Immediately ; I feel certain that your father has 
already reached St. George’s, and I aim anxious to see 
you restered to each other.” 

This declaration was made with such apparent 
honesty and goodness that the maiden was touched 
by it, and felt ashamed of her fears and suspicions. 

“ We have just time enough before we go,” added 





Gunnel, “to take a glass of wine and a biscuit. Isee 
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t] you have not followed my 
abc out su} per.’ 


recommendation 





gether. The gale was already nearly over, so that I 
had only the seas to contend with, but you can ima- 


‘To tell the truth,” answered the young lady, “I gine what a dismal experience I had between that 


id not so much as think of it. 
other matters.” 

‘ Well, no harm’s done,” said Gunnel. “If agree- 

to you, we will content ourselves with some 
ice wine and a biscuit, and defer supper until we 
reach St. George’s.” 

“Oh, this course will please me. I am not the least 
hungry.” 

“ Here goes for a lunch, then. You must really 
take something, for the sea is as rough ag éver, and 
you must be terribly fatigued.” 

He produced a bottle of wine and a couple of 
glasses from a drawer of the table before mentioned, 
and also several sea-biscuits. In the. bottom of one 
of these glasses he dexterously introduced a few, 
grains of a whitish powder, and kept the glass encir- 
cled with his hand in such a way that the young 
lady did not detect this sinister proceeding. 

“T always havea lunch at hand,” he continued, in 
a careless tone of voice, as he filled the two glasses. 
‘* We have such gales at the "Mudas, and are so en- 
tirely exposed to the full sweep of the Atlantic, es- 
pecially when we are on any of the outside beaches 
—as we are at this moment—that we fishermen are 
sometimes weather-bound in a corner likethis for days 
together.” 

“‘T do not know that I can eat anything,” said Miss 
Cranstoun; “my appetite seems gone entirely.” 

“ The fact proves that you are in a most dangerous 
condition,” declared Gunnel. “ Think of it! after 
nearly two days of hunger, thirst and exposure. You 
are liable to drop down unconscious at any moment. 
‘Take a glass of wine as I do, and one of these 
biscuits. We have plenty of time to reach St. 
George’s before sundown, and I implore you to pay 
this very necessary attention to your health. These 
biscuits are hard as flints, of course, but if you soak 
them in wine as I di » they Ll be just ‘the food you re- 
lire at this momet 
While thus spe aki ing in an off-hand manner, which 
seemed to Miss Cranstoun a model of honest simpli- 

ty and goodness, he commenced eating and drink- 
ing, emptying his glass at a single breath, and break- 
ing several biscuits between his hard palms. His 
solicitude for her welfare seemed so natural, and his 

manner 80 full of the heartiness of his class, that 
only a trace of her former suspicions now lingered in 
her thoughts. 

She again remembered her obligations to him, and 
the thought caused her to accept, with thanks, his 
rude hospitality, and to follow his example. 

In the course of a few minutes she had emptied her 
glass and eaten the largest half of one of the biscuits. 
‘The fact of seeing Gunnel drink glass after glass of 
the wine enabled her to dismiss any doubts she ex- 
perienced of its purity or goodness. 

“J—I am glad to see you so cheerful,” declared 
Gunnel as he averted his face to hide the look of 
malignant triumph which suddenly appeared on it. 
“ You have not only changed your dress, I see, but 
have dismissed a good share of your sadness.” 

“The truth is,” she exclaimed, with an animation 
that added not a little to the charm of her beauty, “I 

ave been thinking of the boats which belonged to 

the Seabird, and it seems to me that father escaped 

one of them. You said yourself that you thought 
sis escape likely.” 

Gunnel nodde« 

“ And then, y« "she pursued, “the mercy 
I have myself experienced is a sure foundation, it 
which to build the hope that the 
xi to others. The dis- 
nds, at the moment ot 
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assent. 


u know, 


neces to me, on 
we rovrey fas t D exfence 
wuce Uf the slip ua the isl 
ier loss, could not liave been very great, and it ap- 
pears reasonable to hope that the boats are safe, or 
may have even reached the islands.” 
* The more tially,” said Gunnel, “ as you your- 
self have come safely ashore onaraft. Tell me, Miss 


spe 


( arpeee how it was that you came to trust your-, 


f to such a thing as that.” 
* ‘ Trust st myself!” she answered 
beaming over her { ; “there was 
about it! At the instant « boat was over 
yhelmed by a huge wave, as | have already stated 
found myself huried a t an object in the water 
1d naturally clung t& with all the streugt] 
i terror and despa t did not take me long to 
scover that it was the raft I had seen the sailors 
together, and this gave iae a wild hop 
of pretareing my life. After ¢ in the water 
a long iiime, us vain efforts, I sue- 
eded in getting upon the raft and in securing a firm 
hold of some of the ropes that bound its timbers to- 


, with a faint smile 
no trust at 


putting 
bei 


and aiter numer 


I was too busy with | time and morning. 





When daylight finally came I 
found myself alone on the waters, so far as I could 
discover, and from that hour until the moment of my 
rescue by you my life was one continual terror and 
struggle.” 

“T found you lashed to the raft,” observed Gunnel, 
whose admiration of the maiden had been much 
heightened by her brief narration. “I suppose you 
lashed yourself to it as a precaution ?” 

“Yes. That was one of the first things I thought 
of when I found my strength failing, and without 
that precaution I should have doubtless been lost, as 
my senses left me soon after I discovered land ahead.” 

“ You would, indeed,” said Gunnel. “I found 
you in a deadly swoon, and that reminds me that 
you must be terribly tired and sleepy. The sooner 
we are off for St. George’s the better. My boat is 
close at hand, and half an hour will suffice for the 
voyage. Come, Miss Cranstoun, I am all zeal to see 
you and the judge restored to each other.” 

He arose briskly to his feet, removing the bottle 
and glasses, and Miss Oranstoun made a vain effort 
to follaw his example. 

“T feel so strangely,” she murmured, with a sudden 
terror. ‘“ My strength is all gone! The walls of the 
cave seem to reel around me! My sight becomes 
dim! I-——” 

She sank back in her chair, appearing as white 
and rigid as marble. 

“It’s nothing,” said Gunnel, with suppressed 
joy, as he took her by the hand. “The wine 
naturally makes you sleepy after your late exposure, 
but it will soon add to your strength. Have no 
fears whatever. I will carry you to the boat, if 
necessary, and in half an hour you will be safe with 
your friends at St. George’s. Let me help you walk 
to the boat. Another effort, and your dizziness will 
vanish.” 

A faint cry of terror escaped the maiden, and she 
made a desperate effort to arise to her feet, with the 
aid of Gunnel, but in vain. Her strange and sudden 
dizziness increased, and a deathly chill crept swiftly 
over her whole being. The next instant she reeled 
in her chair in utter unconsciousness, and would 
have fallen headlong to the rocky floor had it not 
been for the extended hand of Gunnel. 

“ The drug has done the business!” he muttered, 
with a flash of savage joy upon his features. “She 
will not awaken under six or eight hours 

He was interrupted by a loud shout of joy without 
the cavern, as of half a score of sailors in chorus. 

That hearty shout seemed to cut him like a 
dagger. 

Relinquishing his hold of the insensible maiden, 
he sprang towards the entrance, and listened in- 
tently. 

= Here we are, my brave boys,” he heard a manly 
voice declaiming on the beach immediately ip front 
of the cavern. “At last we reach land, after nearly 
two days of exposure. Let us be thankful to heaven 
for its great mercies !” 

The hearer shook like an aspen-leaf. 

“It is that other boat!” he growled, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘“ Perhaps the speaker is that accursed Sir 
Arthur! Perdition seize tiem!” 


” 


OGAPTES IV. 

For a moment, thus startled in his wickedness, 
Gunnel stood ready for battle, his hands on his knife, 
his og: s dilated, his breathing suspended, and his 
knees bent like those of a tiger ready to spring onits 

rictim. 

"ll kill the first man that 
he, hoarsely. “li mow ise gown ike grass: 

His « aspect at that moment was even more terrible 
than the words thus bursting from him. 

It was the very incarnation of ferocity, cruelty, 
and defiance. 

A timely reflection, however, allayed his fierce 
excitement. His strained nerves relaxed 

“They are strangers,” he added. “They know 
nothing of the cavern, and may not come here at 
present. They merely wish to rest, dry their clothes, 
cook their supper. and possibly procure some fresh 
water. 

He uving formed this theory, he again listened si- 
lently, to see if the reality were like it. 

The confused murmur of voices came to his hear- 
ing, ed by the splash of oars, the grating of a 
boat on the sands, and the sound of heavy foot- 
steps 

“We must get some wood,” said a voice, 
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“T’m wet as a fish,” said another. 

“ Here’s a boat,” cried a third, 

It was Gunnel’s boat—the one in which he had 
brought Miss Cranstoun to the cavern. 

There was just a possibility that some of the new 
comers might be acquainted with the Bermudas, and 
so know of the existence of the cavern, anda thought 
of this possibility suddenly occurred to Gunnel, and 
gave him another shock of consternation and excite- 
ment. 

He continued to listen, with suppressed breathing, 
and with the acuteness of a man who considers him- 
self in a position of the utmost peril. 

He heard no approaching steps, however; no al- 
lusions to the cavern—no menacing declarations or 
movements whatever. 

On the contrary, he heard the new comers discuss 
their weariness, their wet garments, their need of a 
fire, their hunger and thirst, their joy at reaching 
land, their whereabouts, their distance from St. 
George’ 8, &c., and all this time they were collecting 
wood, looking after provisions, and in various ways 
exhibiting the. very motives and purposes the con- 
cealed listener had ascribed to them. 

“ T see,” he declared, breathing freely. ‘“ Their 
first want ise fire and their second a supper. In fact, 
they are doing just whatthe judge and his party have 
done before them. The same situation produces the 
same action !” 

Arrived at this bit of philosophy, Gunnel recovered 
his ordinary coolness. 

He listened a minute or two longer, when the loud 
cracking of cedar bushes came to his hearing, at the 
same time that the smoke of this fragrant wood was 
borne directly to his nostrils by the south-east wind, 
and at the same time also that he heard the new 
comers discussing the fate of their companions. 

“They’ve enough to think,about without coming 
here,” added Gunnel. “They'll probably rest an 
hour and go on to St. George’s. During that time I 
must make all secure!” 

Once assured that an instant visitation was not 
likely, Gunnel resolved to make good use of the 
time that was left him. He accordingly retraced his 
steps towards the unconscious maiden, who still lay 
in her death-like sleep upor the fiour of the cavern. 

“ My first step is to hide this fair jewe.,” said he, 
with a glow of fierce energy on his features. “For 
the present I'll put her in the cave of the buccaneers, 
where no one can possibly find her. She'll sleep 
until midnight or morning, and can give me no 
trouble whatever.” 

He hastened to the rear of the cavern and com- 
menced looking about its rocky floor, apparently in 
quest of some object. 

This object was soon discovered, notwithstanding 
the dulness of the fire-light. 

It was a stubby broom made of cedar bushes, 
and much damaged by burning, having apparently 
long been used to keep the ashes of the fire in their 
place in the centre of the apartment. 

Seizing this broom, Gunnel hastened to one of the 
inner corners of the cavern and commenced sweep- 
ing away a quantity of loose earth. and pebbles 
that were scattered carelessly over the floor in that 
quarter. 

A smooth surface of stone was soon uncovered. 

In this stone was a stout iron staple, with a mas- 
sive iron ring, both of arude and ancient pattern, 
and deeply rusted by age, but yet both having in 
certain places a polish indicative of use. 

Continuing to use his broom vigorously, Gunnel 
soon uncovered a considerable surface of the stone, 
and this proceeding brought to light a fact of deepest 
interest and importance. 

The stone in question was a detached slab, about 
four feet iu length bz’ two im breadth, and perfectly 
cu.dight and regular ou tio sides und ends, as if cut 
with a chisel. 

This slab was clearly the door of a secret trap, 
for it had been let into the rocky floor of the cavern 
with the utmost neatness and precision, and the ring 
at one side of it was as clearly intended to lift 


it. 

Placing the handle of his broom through this ring, 
Gunnel turned the staple in its socket to the extent 
of one-fourth of a revolution. 

This movement indicated that the staple passed 
entirely through the slab, and that there was & 
tongue on its under extremity which fitted, into a 
catch, and thus fastened the slab in its position. 

The loose earth sufficiently removed, soas to leave 
the stone slab entirely bare, Gunnel passed his. hand 
into this ring, and exerted a good share of his im- 
mense strength upon it. 

The slab at once yielded, and he drew it away from 
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the aperture, uncovering a pit about five fect in 
depth, and as wide as the slab itself. 

From this pit there was a lateral opening into a 
passage-way leading due west and away from the sea 
into an open space whose extent was not discoverable 
from the cavern. 

Seizing a brand from the fire, Gunnel leaped into 
the pit, entered the lateral passage-way, advanced 
nearly a rod over a rough bed of stones, and sud- 
denly emerged into the open space mentioned, by 
which time his torch flared sufficiently to reveal the 
scene around him, 

Hoe was in a very large cave, very. much like the 
outer one, but more richly endowed with angles, pro- 
jections, arches, galleries, chambers, and.all the 
weird characteristics which distinguish those strange 
creations of nature. 

The whole of these movements, from the re- 
moval of the loose earth, had consumed scarcely a 
minute. 

“ Those old buccaneers did not haunt these islands 
for nothing,” muttered Gunnel as he applied his flam- 
ing brand to a pile of combustibles in the centre of 
this grand but gloomy apartment. ‘“ They always 
had a secret door at their backs, in which to take 
refuge. They knew where to hide their immense 
treasures, and how to disappear from their pursuers, 
whenever the occasion demanded. In this same way 
will I disappear from these new comers and take my 
fair prize with me.” 

A lurid flame from the fire he had kindled already 
lighted up the strange scene into which he had en- 
tered. 

The secret cavern was fuli twenty-five feet in 
width by forty in length, without counting the 
numerous openings and galleries branching off in 
various directions from the central chamber. The 
roof was high, irregularly vaulted, and supported in 
several places by pillars of solid rock, which added 
not a little to the picturesque effect of the cavern. 

At one of the outer corners was a large gallery, 
which descended at a sharp angle towards the sea, 
and a faint ripple of water was heard far down in 
the darkness, at the base of this gallery, as if it some 
way communicated with the ocean. 

“Here’s the place for my lady,” said Gunnel to 
himself as he surveyed the frowning walls around 
him. “It’s as safe as roomy. It’s smoky, to be 
sure, when tho fire is too large, or is kept up too 
long, but there’s plenty of room in- the vaults over- 
head to receive all the smoke from the fire that is 
now. burning.” 

As he dismissed these reflections with a grim sort 
of pleasantry he added two or three pieces of wood 
to the fre, and bent a more inquiring glance upon 
the “vaje ‘ts around him. 

2 furnitur » of the secret cave was simple and 
scanty, but sufficient to show that it sometimes had 
an occupant, and that this occupant was not unmind- 
ful of his.comfort. 

There were mats and skins on the rocky floor, a 
couch and table at one side of the central chamber, 
and several boxes and trunks, which evidently con- 
tained valuables, were collected in one of the galleries, 
while farther on were a number of boxes and barrels 
containing provisions. 

In addition to these necessaries there were a few 
luxuries visible in. the. cave, consisting of. cigars, 
baskets of wine, fruits, smoked fish,-dried beef, and 
a supply of potted vegetables and meats, In one of 
the rear galleries was a large quantity of firewood, 
and in another were several utensils for cooking. 

“* Here’s everything for one’s comfort,” was the 
comment of Gunnel, after a pause. “All that is 
wanting to the cage is the~bird, and it’s pleasant to 
know that the bird is not far distant.” 

With a celerity suited to his perilous situaticn, 
Gunnel returned to the cavern, advanced te a posi- 
tion near its entrance, and again listened te the words 
and movements of the new comers. 

They, were evident! ty gathered around the fire, 
which was heard craci'ing fiercely, and were en- 
gaged in drying their wei garments and in cooking. 

They were talking of the judge and his party, and 
also of "the judge’s daughter, whom they supposed to 
be at the bottom of the ocean. 

At their sad and pitying allusions to Miss .Cran- 
stoun the listener smiled grimly. 

“Honest fellows!” he muttered. “If they only 
knew that the girl were here, within a dozen rods of 
them, and understood her situation, they’d tear me in 
pieces. And this reminds me I must be lively in my 
movements.” 

He crossed the rocky floor abruptly, raised the 
inert form of the maiden in his arms, carried her to 
the pit, lowered her into it, descended himself, and 








conveyed her tothe secret cave, where he deposited 
her on the couch we have mentioned. 

“ A fond welcome to you, my lady,” said he as he 
contemplated her pale and beautiful features, with a 
manner in which admiration and malignancy were 
about equally blended. “You are now in one of 
those secret retreats of those old buccaneers who 
used to possess these islands. No help can.come to 
you now. There’s nota man in the world besides 
me who knows of the existence of this cavern. I 
had the secret from an old pirate, at the moment of 
his death, and I’m the last man to share it with 
another. You can sleep here in peace until my re- 
turn from St. George’s. The fire I have kindled 
will take the chill out of the air, and not a soul living 
will come to disturb your sweet slumbers. Pleasant 
dreams, my dear girl, and a happy awakening.” 

With a coarse and triumphant laugh he returned to 
the outer cave and set himself to transporting the 
several objects it. contained to the secret retreat from 
which they had been temporarily removed. He first 
conveyed thither the stout wooden chest from which 
Miss Cranstoun had selected a change of garments, 
and then the rude table, chairs and other objects, 
which he had pretended were the common property of 
several fishermen who were in the habit of frequent- 
ing the cavern. From what he had said to the cap- 
tive, however, it is evident that he had been using 
these chairs, &c., during the afternoon, to spread the 
clothes from the chest. upon in front of the fire and 
thus prepare them for a market at St. George’s 

“This makes all secure,” he muttered, when he 
had restored the last of these objects to its place in 
the secret retreat. ‘ It’s fortunate that I was at work 
in the cavern to-day. The rest will be easy.” 

With another glance at the unconscious maiden he 
retraced his steps to the outer cavern, replaced the 
slab over the secret entrance, and returned the earth 
to its place, thus cutting off all visible connection be- 
tween the captive and the world around her. 

“ And now to the judge,” mused Gunnel as he 
scattered the brands of the fire in the cavern and 
trampled upon them, so as to render the place dark 
and desolate. ‘ His half-hour is up. By this time 
he is halfway round the island, and his sailors are 
with him. They may learn of the arrival of this 
second boatful, but no harm can come of their meet- 
ing. What do they all know? What can they do? 
The girl is safe in my hands, beyond all possibility 
of rescue, and it only remains for me to seethe faiher 
and his friends.safe at St.. George’s. I'll do it!” 

He felt for his weapons, to be sure that they were 
ready for use, and stole swiftly and noiselessly from 
the cavern. 

There was a dense growth of: bushes around its 
entrance, and-its distance. from the new comers 
was sufficient to prevent them from hearing Gun- 
nel’s movements, so that his retreat was compara- 
tively easy. 

Moving swiftly, therefore, and with stealthy steps, 
he in this way reached the summit. 

A moment more and he was hurrying at full 
speed across. the open fields, in a direction a little 
north of west, towards the western shore. of St. 
David's. 

Keeping under cover of the fences. and hedges, 
he was soon on the shore of the magpific ent bs ay 
which opens against the easiern etcra'') of Simiih’s 
Island. 

Here, gaining the beach, he relaxed his swift 
pace, and walked slowly along the wa’ ¢’s edge to 
the northward, maintaining a sharp look-out for 
Judge Cranstoun. 

He knew that he had spent at the cavern and in 
crossing the island .haresy as raueh time as he would 
have consumed ir ine Gora search he had promised 
the bereaved facner, sid he was destined, therefore, to 
meet the judge ai the right place and at the right 
moment. 

Ere long he saw him approaching, as expected, and 
hastened to meet him. 

The grief of the stricken father had now become 
terrible. 

“ You have followed the beach, as directed, around 
the southern half of the island?” he demanded. 

“Yes, your honour.” 

“ And have seen no trace of her?” gasped the 
agonized judge. 

“Nota trace! As I said, she must have procured 
assistance and gone on to St. George’s, where your 
honour will find her, if your theory about her arrival 
have any foundation.” 

The judge uttered a moan of despair. 

“Tam ata loss what to think or do,” he mur- 
mured. ‘As you see, my good man, the sailors have 
visited all the houses and cabins, and not a word 








have tiey learned concerning my poor daughter. Here 
they come, the brave boys, as sad and gloomy, no 
doubt, as they are weary.” 

Even as he spoke a number of the sailors were seon 
approaching from different directions, 

As.indicated by the judge, one had been to the 
southward, another to the northward, and still others 
in every direction where a house or a cabin was 
visible, but not a word had they learned respecting: 
the supposed arrival of Miss Cranstoun at the island. 

The joy of Gunnel, as he listened to their reports, 
was intense, but he managed to conceal it. 

“Tt is as I said, your honour,” he declared, when 
nothing remained to the judge and his friends but 
conjecture. “Tho young lady has gone to St. 
George’s, and it is there that your honour must look 
for her. We need not go back to your boat, nor to 
mine, they being on the eastern shore, for there are 
plenty of boats hereabout, and plenty of stout arms 
to sail them. My advice is, to lose no time in vain 
speculations, but to start at once for St. George’s. As 
your honour sees, the sun is already on the horizon, 
night is at hand, and the voyage before us will take 
a good half-hour, in such a sea as is now running.” 

The eyes of the sorrowing father glaaced along 
the beach, and thence across the bay of St. George’s 
to the town itself. 

* We'll go at once,” he declared. “As you say, 
we need not go back to our own boats, as that mea- 
sure would add a full mile to the length of our voyage. 
Let’s engage the men and the boats you have men- 
tioned. I have still a sovereign or two in my pocket 
with which to pay them.” 

By this time all the sailors who had been looking 
for Miss Cranstoun had joined the judge and Gunnel, 
and the whole party at once set out for the shore of 
the little bay we have specially mentioned, where 
the judge had seen a number of boats and men. 

These boats and men were soon found, the wishes 
of the shipwrecked party made known, and in a few 
minutes more the judge and his friends were on 
their way across the harbour in a first-class Ber- 
mudian boat, and with a fine breeze behind them. 

Scarcely a word was spoken until the town of St. 
Georgo’s loomed up before the party, with its white 
walls, its wharfs, its low, square warehouses, and 
all the quaint features of its scenery as seen through 
the first shadows of twilight. 

The judge noticed that neither of the fishermen in 
charge of ne ary addressed a word to Gunnel, and 
that they seemed to regard him as astranger belong- 
ing to the s shi ae d party ; but he did not attach 
sufficient importance to this circumstance to make 
any inquiry. 

On looking at the principal wharf of St. George’s 
Cown Gunnel drew near to the ju lige, with a joy 
was hidden by the gathering shadows, and 








Sana: 

‘“* Any of these people will show your honour the 
way to the house of Sir Charles, and I will accord- 
ingly take my Jeave of your honour, as I have urgent 
business to attend to.” 

The judge assented, after one or two unimportant 
remarks, and Gunnel walked away. There was no- 
thing very suspicious in this proceeding, certainly, 
but 1t did not display that friendly zeal in his service 
which the judge had expected. In fact, the sudden 
departure of Gunnel left an uneasy impression on the 
judge’s mind, and he accordingly turned to one of 
the proprietors of the boat, who was fastening a rope 
to a pile near him, and said: 

“A singular man that, I think, after all his fine 
speechés.” 

“ Who?” asked the fisherman. 

“That man who sat beside me in the boat, and 
who has just le 

“Why, he’s a stranger, ain’t he?” demsuded the 
fisherman. “ Isn’t he one of your party ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered tho judge. “He’s a 
Bermudian, and a fisherman, who ought 1. be well 
known to you. His name is Gunnel—Johi Gunnel.” 

“ John Gunnel!” echoed the fisherman, with an 
air of affright, as he dropped an oar he had been in 
the act of raising to his shoulder. 

“ Yes, John Gunnel! He lives on Smith’s Island, 
with his wife and daughters, who do family sewing 
for Lady Mayne 

“ John Gunnel!” interrupted the fisherman, with 
an appalling solemnity. ‘John Gunuel, who was 
one of my chums, has been dead these five years, 
and my own eyes saw him buried. As to his wife 
and daughters, they returned to England three years 
ago last spring, and since then no one has heard a 
word from them.” 

The judge saw that the declarations of the fisher- 
man were the honest and exact truth in the matter. 
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He threw up his arms with a moan of anguish and 
consternation. 

“Then who—who is this man?” he gasped— 
“ this man who has just left us?” 

“ Don't know, sir. I thought he belonged to your 
party. Never saw him before, sir—don’t know him 
from Adam.” 

The judge reeled like one who is suddenly smitten 
by a severe blow. 

“There is something here that I cannot fathom,” 
he faltered. “There’s some wickedness on foot. I 
must see Sir Charles Mayne immediately.. Conduct 
me, my good friend, to the house of Sir Charles, and 
you shall be well rewarded.” 

The honest fisherman hastened to comply, and they 
walked away towards the interior of the island. 

(To be continued) 








SCIENCE. 


PLANTS grown in the dark lose the green colour 
of their leaves. Those grown in the dark and at the 


same time in an atmosphere of hydrogen do not lose 
their colour. 
One of the new Prussian plated frigates is intended 


to combine the broadside with the turret principle. 
She will carry sixteen broadside guns, and have two 
turrets, each mounting two guas of very heavy 
Cailvre. 

Tux Detoi1an System or IRon-workine.—We 
understand that it is in contemplation to introduce 
the Belgian system of working iron into this country. 

ness will be carried on in Middlesex, under 

tendence of a Belgian gentleman per- 

stly familiar with all the details of the system. In 

the first instance only scrap iron will be worked up 

into bars, and those peculiarly fine-polished plates 

which have not hitherto been made in England. The 
method of manufacture will be kept secret. 

ENGRAVING ON GLAss.—The following may prove 
useful to many of our readers:—M. Kessler has for 
many years been very successful in engraving on 
flint glass (crystal) by the agency of alkaline fluorides 
and acids. Le has now succeeded in preparing an 
ink with hydrofluate of ammonia and hydrochloric 

acid, properly thickened, with which, using any pen, 
ineffaceable characters can be traced on glass. M. 
Peligot communicated this and some other matters 
connected with the use of fluoric acid to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris on the 28th of January. 

Tue ATLANTIC CaBLE.—The Atlantic cable has 
been made the means of ascertaining more accurately 
the respective longitudes of England and America. 
The probable error of the resulting longitude is about 
4-100ths of a*’second. Perhaps it will give the 
reader a clearer idea of the nicety implied in this 
by stating that a distance of about 1,900 miles has 
been measured, and that the measure is not probably 
more than forty feet from the truth. The time re- 
quired for a sigeal to pass through the cable has 
been discovered with still greater precision to be 
31-100ths of a second. This is equivalent to a velo- 
city of 6,020 miles a second, and is notably less than 
the signalling velocities upon land lines, which nu- 
merous observations have shown to average 16,000 
miles a second. 

HEAT AS AN ANTISEPTIC.—Dr. Frankland denies 
that a boiling heat destroys the vitality of the cho- 
lera-germ. ‘This is not generally agreed with, and, 
if true, would upset the doctriue of the disease being 
due to organized particles, since nothing of the kind 
could long resist a heat of 212 deg. Fahr. An ob- 
vious fallacy is difficult to be guarded against, for 
if water be so treated, and the noxious germs des- 
troyed, itis after such treatment still exposed to 
germs in the atmosphere. However this may be, 
boiling is almost universally recommended for the 
disinfection of water, and was so during the late 
epidemic almost without exception. The poison of 
scarlet fever (inferior to few in point of virulence) is 
well known to be destroyed at a temperature of 220 
deg. Fahr. Speaking of disinfection generally, Dr. 
Tanner observes: “ Woollens, bedding, or clothing 
may be thoroughly purified by exposing them for 
about two hours in an oven at a temperature of 220 
deg. Fahr.” 

EXTRAORDINARY WIRE-ROLLING FOR THE PaRIs 
EXHIBITION.—At a time like the present, when so 
much is being said to arouse our fears and stimulate 
our efforts to prevent our Belgian and other com- 
peers from driving our English iron out of the foreign 
market, it will be interesting to many of our readers 
to know what some of our English manufacturers are 
doing to maintain the reputation and establish their 
claim to a share of that trade they had hitherto en- 
joyed. For the forthcoming Exhibition in Paris 
Messrs. Johnson and Nephew, of Bradford Irenworks, 


near Manchester, the well-known wire manufacturers, 
rolled a short time since, in their serial wire mill, a 
telegraph wire rod, of No. 3 gauge, 281 lb. weight, 
and 580 yards long, without a weld or joint in any 
part. This extraordinary length of wire was made 
from one bloom, and rolled into a 1}-square billet 
60 ft. long. This at the same heat was bent into a 
serpentine form, that it may be more readily placed 
in the heating furnace, which is of gigantic dimen- 
sions, heated by gas on Siemens’s latest improved re- 
generative principle, at the mouth of which is placed 
Mr. G. Bedson’s patented serial wire-rolling mill. 
The billet is placed in the furnace at the opposite 
end, and in a few minutes is sufficiently heated to 
enter the rolls, and is gradually drawn out of the 
furnace by the mill itself. During this operation 
one portion of the billet is leaving the furnace, whilst 
the other end is being coiled finished wire, about } in 
diameter. In this particular instance the time occu- 
pied in heating this billet was only seven minutes, 
and in three minutes more was passed through the 
mill complete. The rolling speed and present 
capability of production in the mill are upwards of 
100 tons per week. So satisfactory is the practical 
working of it that the patentee has already extended 
this principle for rolling much finer sizes at the same 
heat, thereby facilitating the usual process of cold 
drawing. A large plant is already laid down, capable 
of rolling more extensive lengths for general tele- 
graph purposes. 
THE SPOTS ON THE SUN. 

AmonG the recent researches on solar physics those 
by Messrs. Warren De la Rue, Balfour Stewart, and 
Benjamin Loewy, of Kew Observatory, have borne 
fruit in the discovery that the spots on the sun are 
connected with the motions of Venus and Jupiter. 

The investigators employed Mr. Carrington’s 
drawings of sun spots, taken during a period of seven 
years, and verified their accuracy by comparison with 
pictures of the sun taken at about the same time by 
the Kew photo-heliograph. By Carrington’splan the 
disc of the sun was thrown upon a screen, and each 
group of spots was then carefully drawn on a sheet of 
paper. Comparison with the Kew photographs showed 
that the work had been done very accurately. 

Carrington’s spots were next measured by the aid 
of a piece of plate glass, having a number of lines 
etched upon it by which it was cut up into squares, 
the side of each square being one-fortieth of an inch. 
To facilitate reading each fifth line was painted red. 
By the aid of this piece of glass the areas of the 
umbra, penumbra, and whole spot were separately 
reckoned and noted down. When the areas of the 
umbra and penumbra added together gave the same 
measurement as that of the whole spot the figures 
were assumed to be correct. All these results were 
carefully tabulated for future use. 

The apparent area of a group will not indicate its 
real size unless allowance is made for the foreshorten- 
ing occasioned by its angular distance from the visual 
centre of the disc. The proper allowance was made 
by the observers and the real size of the groups as- 
certained. Lastly, they determined the real size of 
each spot, expressed in fractional parts of the mea- 
surement of the visible disc. 

As the pole of the sun differs but little from that of 
the ecliptic, they next divided the disc into longitu- 
dinal lines, calling the centre one, or that in a line 
with the earth, zero. The extreme left or negative 
of the disc would then be — 90 deg., and the 
extreme right -|- 90 deg. In the after calculations 
they computed the area of the spots at all times 
during their passage from longitude — 62 deg. to 
longitude -j- 64 deg., it being thought inadvis- 
able to go nearer the sun’s border on either side. 
It was then soon discovered that the size of a spot 
varied with the ecliptical longitude, that the pro- 
gress of the maximum is always from left to right, 
never from right to the left, and that the period of 
recurrence of the maximum size is about nineteen or 
twenty months. 

Messrs. De la Rue, Stewart, and Loewy, next re- 
ferred these phenomena to the movements of the 
planet Venus, which takes twenty months to return 
to the same position with respect to the earth, and 
moves from left to right like the sun spots. The 
average size of a spot seems to obtain its maximum 
on that side of the sun which is turned away from 
Venus. Jupiter, from its great mass, also exercises 
an influence over the spots, though from its distance 
it is not predominating. When Venus and Jupiter 
were in opposition to the earth the spots were larger 
at the longitude of the earth; but when Venus was 
in opposition and Jupiter in conjunction with the 
earth the spots were much smaller. 

They next drew a curve, exhibiting from mouth 
to mouth the total area of all the spots on the sun, 
which again showed a large amount of area when 
Venus was in opposition to the earth, and a maximum 
when Venusand Jupiter acted together upon the sun. 





Such is a brief summary of the labours performed 
at Kew Observatory and submitted to the Royal So- 
ciety. Respecting these results the investigators 
say :—'‘ We donot of course imagine that we have 
yet determined the nature of the influence exerted by 
these planets upon the sun; but we would nevertheless 
refer to an opinion expressed by Professor Tate, ‘ that 
the properties of a body, especially those with respect 
to heat and light, may be influenced by the neigh- 
bourhood of a large body.’ Now, an influence of this 
kind would naturally be most powerful upon a body 
such as the sun, which possesses a very high tempe- 
ratare, just as a poker thrust into a hot furnace will 
create greater disturbance of the heat than if thrust 
into a chamber very little hotter than itself. In the 
next place it is not to be inferred that the mechanical] 
equivalent of the energy exhibited in sun spots is 
derived from the influencing planet any more than it 
is to be inferred that the energy of a cannon-ball is 
derived from the force with which the trigger is 
pulled. The molecular state of the sun, just as that 
of the cannon or fulminating powder, may be ex- 
tremely sensitive to impressions from without ; indeed 
we have independent grounds for supposing that sucl: 
is the case. We may infer from certain experiments, 
especially those of Cagniard de Latour, that at a very 
high temperature, and under a very great pressure, 
the latent heat of vaporization is very small, so tha: 
a comparatively small increment of heat will cause a 
considerable mass of liquid to assume the gascous 
form, and vice versd. We may thus very well suppose 
that an extremely small withdrawal of heat from the 
sun might cause a copious condensation; and this 
change of molecular state would, by means of altered 
reflection, alter to a considerable extent the distribu- 
tion over the various particles of the sun’s surface oi 
an enormous quantity of heat, and great mechanica! 
changes might very easily result. 





STATISTICS. 


Great CoLp aT Moscow.—Mr. George Webb, 
writing from Moscow, gives the following readings 
of the thermometer (Réaumur) in that city: Jan. 30, 
midday, 18 deg. frost; evening, 29 deg. frost ; 34st, 
midday, 27 deg. frost; Feb. Ist, 2 a.m., 32 deg. frost ; 
ditto, 9 a.m., 82 deg. frost; 2nd, 6 a.m., 33 deg. 
frost ; and throughout the day ranging between 2.) 
and 30 deg. The lowest temperature, 38 deg. of 
Réaumur, would show on Fahrenheit’s scale 854 deg. 
of frost, or 53} deg. below zero. 

Army Estimates.—The army estimates for tho 
present year are published. The total estimate is 
14,752,2001, being an increase of 412,000/. over the 
previous year. There is an increase of 155,2002. for 
movements of troops and commissariat, and 56,700/. 
for manufacturing purposes. The estimates provide 
841,600. for the disembodied militia, including be- 
sides provision for 5,070 members of the permanent 
staff, 128,971 officers and privates to be called up 
for the twenty-seven days’ annual training, and 
12,605 for fourteen days’ preliminary drill. Provi- 
sion is made of 88,000/. for the yeomanry cavalry, 
allowing for 15,909 officers and men to be called up 
for eight days’ duty. For the volunteers the vote is 
to be 861,0002, besides the provision included in 
another vote for arms, ammunition, and artillery and 
engineer stores. There are items of 41,0002. for the 
30s. capitation grant to artillery volunteers ; 114,900/. 
for the 20s. capitation grant to light-horse, engineer, 
and rifle volunteers ; 38,900/. for extra 10s. capitation 
grant; and 10,700/. for 4s. extra capitation grant for 
administrative battalions. The vote for enrolled 
pensioners and the army reserve force is 48,000/., 
namely, 30,0002. and 14,0001. respectively, with 
4,000/. for clothing. 


Coatinc Inon.—A new process of coating iron 
with copper, brass, &c., has been patented by Mr. 
Bernabé, which, it is probable, will lead to some 
important results. In the specimens of bars, plates, 
shafts, &c., of wrought iron coated with copper by 
this process, which have been examined, the copper 
has been planed or turned off in various places to 
show the character of the union between the two 
metals. Nothing can be more intimate; the copper 
actually penetrates to a sensible depth into the iron. 
It is not that it is deposited on its surface, but that 
it is really incorporated with the iron. Such a 
result has never before been obtained in electro- 
metallurgy, it is thought, and the means by which it 
is effected are not allowed to transpire. It will 
suffice to say that the metal to be coated is, it is be- 
lieved, first placed in an alkaline bath, it then re- 
ceives a thin film of copper, which is thickened by 
subsequent operations. The cost of the process is 
very little more than the value of the copper de- 





posited. 
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[reBEcca’s 


REVENGE. 
—_——_—@—__—— 

Sue wasa slight, dark young woman, with very 
little pretension to beauty. She had black hair, 
without lustre, and plenty of it; large black. eyes, 
which glistened like stars sometimes ; lips of the most 
vivid scarlet, but without curve or grace. Her dress 
was always of some plain black material, without the 
slightest attempt at ornament, except it was an old- 
fashioned brooch—a ruby surrounded by pearls— 
which fastened the collar at her throat. No one 
would have enjoyed wearing dainty, graceful things 
more than she; but even out of her small means she 
supported a younger sister at school, denying her- 
self almost the bare necessities of life. Her black 
dresses grew rusty, but she wore them with the air 
of a duchess.. Her mantle was of an ancient pattern, 
and slightly frayed at the edges; but she wrapped it 
about her with the most inimitable grace, and somehow 
she always gave the impression of being a well- 
dressed, even elegant young lady. 

Rebecca Breck knew how to charm. There was 
something more subtle about her than mere beauty. 
She attracted you whether you would or not. You 
listened as if drawn by some spell to that low, per- 
suasive voice, and even the most aristocratic lady 
she met forgot for a moment that Miss Breck’s position 
was not quite equal to her own, and bent her haughty 
head most graciously. 

She was only a governess in Mr. Redfield’s family, 
but they adored her. She made herself particularly 
charming in the household. The children looked up 
to her as the very queen of the fairies, and Miss 
Florence, her particular charge, was sure there was 
no one in the whole wide world so perfect as her dear 





Miss Breck. 


REVENGE. | 


Mrs. Redfield, a pretty little woman, who had a 
quick eye to detect false laces and false jewels, but 
nevertheless was utterly at a loss in getting up a 
pretty toilet, considered herself the most fortunate 
woman in the world to have a counsellor in matters 
of such exquisite and original taste as Miss Breck. 
It was she who gave the finishing touch to the superb 
evening dresses of that lady, arranged the bouquets 
and drawing-room draperies for Mrs. Redfield’s grand 
receptions, devised plans for the most unique enter- 
tainments, and succeeded charmingly in everything. 
And Miss Breck was pleased to be employed thus. 
She liked to play with the spray-like laces, and feast 
her eyes upon the sparkling hues of splendid silks, 
and to try the effect of each shade with the other. 
She liked to be in the midst of gay and brilliant 
scenes, although she was only a spectator. 

But at Mr. Redfield’s she was invited into the 
drawing-room to meet their guests as anequal. Her 
father was an old friend of the family, and the Red- 
fields were in a position to be independent of what 
the world might say, and cared little for the remarks 
which were floating about regarding the strange taste 
of people who invited their governesses into the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Redfield had a benevolent object in view, for 
she was a kind-hearted woman, and was really at- 
tached to Miss Breck ; and though she could ill af- 
ford to lose her from her own household, she was 
determined to procure for her a wealthy husband. 
Besides, there was such a pleasant little excitement 
in match-making. But in this she made a decided 
failure. Not that Miss Breck had any lack of ad- 
mirers; for more than one fastidious youth had 
deigned to be attracted by the piquant girl, in spite 
of her thin, sharp face and sallow skin. But she had 
stupidly fallen in love-with a poor young lawyer, 








Harry Armstrong, who was struggling to make his 
way in the world, with an average amount of brains, 
a handsome face, and rather pleasing manners. 

Mrs. Redfield was thoroughly vexed with her. 
What she could see in him so superior that she 
should reject the elegant and wealthy Mr. Harris, 
and turn the cold shoulder on Mr. Leigh, the young 
artist, who belonged to one of the oldest families, 
and had such exquisite manners, she couldn’t ima- 
gine. And she took the liberty to remonstrate 
with her for throwing away these brilliant oppor- 
tunities, but with little satisfaction. Miss Breck 
told her that she did not choose to sell herself 
for money. Mr. Harris was not at all to her taste. 
Mr. Leigh was well enough in his way, but he was 
a “blue and gold edition ” of a man, too frivolous and 
poetical to be apleasant every-day companion. She 


; thanked Mrs. Redfield for her friendly interest, but 


was very well satisfied with the gentleman whom 


| she had chosen for a husband. 


She had known Harry Armstrong in herchildhood. 
He went abroad for the firm to which her father 
belonged, as assistant cashier, when scarcely more 
than a boy. A pale, unhealthy youth, who studied 
Blackstone at night after attending to his duties 
during the day. Rebecca liked him then, and he 
was very fond of her. He remembered her as a 
quaint, shy little thing, who talked like some small 
old lady in the drawing-room with her father’s 
guests. She use-.torun down the street every night 
to meet him on his way home, and they used to tease 
him about his little sweetheart. When he was going 
away she was almost broken-hearted, clinging with 
her wee arms about his neck, and refusing to be com- 
forted. 

Six years had elapsed since then, but when they 
again met by chance in the street their recognition 
was mutual, although a great change had been wrought 
in each, He knew those dark eyes, though their 
expression had altered, and they looked even larger 
than they used to, because the face had grown so 
thin and small. And she knew him at a glance, in 
spite of his added years, and the heavy moustache 
and whiskers which hid half his face. 

Poor Rebecca! she would have crossed the street 
to avoid meeting him if it had not been too late. But 
he saw the recognition in her eyes, and came towards 
her with outstretched hands. 

She dreaded, in those unhappy days, to meet any 
person who had seen her before. When he had 
known her she was surrounded by every luxury 
which wealth could procure, with a crowd of ser- 
vants to come and go at her bidding; now she was 
scarcely more than a servant herself. Her father 
had lost all his property in some unsuccessful specu- 
lation, and died, leaving her and her little sister alone 
in the world. 

But that meeting she thought a very happy one, 
after all, The old friendship was renewed, and 
then it grew into something dearer and stronger. 
They were drawn towards each other by that most 
dangerous of all t‘es—sympathy. Both were young, 
poor, and proud—both orphaned, feeling themselves 
alone in the world, and their tastes and aspirations 
were the same. So it was a glad day to each when 
the engagement ring was placed first upon Rebecca's 
finger, dearer far to her than Mr. Harris’s diamonds 
would have been. 

But on an evil day the poor lover found himself 
heir expectant to a princely fortune. An old bachelor 
uncle, supposed to have died long before, suddenly ap- 
peared upon the scene, gray-haired and bent, and 
with his money bags full of bright yellow gold, and 
Harry Armstrong was his only heir. He did not 
think it an evil day, of course. He was almost wild 
with joy; for by the way in which the old gentle- 
man received him there could be no doubt but his 
inheritance was secured. 

It opened a new world to him. Hoe was admitted 
into fashionable society. Beautiful girls in jewels 
and laces were pleased to smile upon him ; manag- 
ing mammas flattered and complimented him ; pru- 
dent papas were disposed to be wonderfully friendly 
and invited him to tea; aristocratic young gen- 
tlemen began to have a great fondness for his society ; 
he was invited to join this club and that club, until 
he was somewhat bewildered. 

And amid the sea of silks and dainty per- 
fumes and flashing jewels he thought of Rebecca in 
her old black dress with something like aversion. 
He began to regret his engagement with the plain 
little governess when he might wed the fairest lady 
in the land. And yet when he saw her he forgot 
all about it for a time, she was so charming. Ho 
was vexed with himself that she should be able to 
fascinate him so; for he really could not afford to 
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throw himeelf away thus—a man of his brilliant ex- 
pectations. The youth was not ntterly heartless, | 
but his head was turned by his sudden good fortune | 
and the flatteries of the world. 

Miss Breck understood it. She heard of his flirta- 
tions with Miss H.. and Miss B.° He had not 
ceased ‘to visit her, but his calls were growing i 
dually less frequent, and his manners were stran 
and embarrassed. She remained as cool and ir 
ferent as possible, affecting to be unmindful of the 
change, 

Miss Breck sometimes received invitations to the 

receptions of Mrs. Redfield’s intimate friends, through 
the influence of that lady, who was so anxious to 
promote her welfare; but she rarely cared to accept 
them. 

But one evening Mrs. Redfield persuaded her to 
go with her to Mrs. Williams’s. She would have 
declined under other circumstances, but she knew 
that she should meet Mr: Armstrong there, and she 
had a great curiosity to see how he would behave 
himself in the beau monde, and how her presence 
would affect him there. 

It was a strange evening to Rebecca. She moved 
about like one in a dream ; but it was one of triumph, 
in spite of the remarks she overheard from the lips 
of Mrs. Lascelles about being invited out to meet Mrs. 
Redfield’s governess. 

She had never looked so well before, thonch 
her dress was only a plain white muslin; but it fe i 
about her little figure in soft, graceful folds, and the 
deep carnations in her hair, which matched the 
hue of her lips, were wonderfully becoming. There 
was not a tinge of colour upon the pale, olive checks, 
but the great eyes were full of light. 

At her first entrance into the brilliantly lighted 
drawing-room Mr. Anthon, the lion of the evening, 
who had just returned from India, very brown and 
very interesting, asked to be introduced to her, and 
remained by her side during nearly the whole even- 
ing, much to the chagrin of many another young 
lady; and greatly to the surprise and chagrin of Harry 
Armstrong, who, when he came in late with his uncle, 
beheld her whirling about in the waltz with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Rebecca scarcely deigned him a glance. She was 
talking earnestly with Mr. Anthon—talking she knew 
not what ; but that gentleman thought he had never 
met so brilliant a young lady before—so graceful, so 
uncommon, with her pale, dark face and red lips and 
wonderful eyes. But she hardly knew him the next 
time they met. 

Her thoughts were wandering elsewhere while 
she talked and danced with him; but Mrs. Redfield 
watched his devotion with delight. She understood 
that the engagement was broken between Rebecca 
and Mr. Armstrong, and was sure of ‘a brilliant 
match for her after all. 

Rebecca made a resolve that night which set- 
tled her fate for ever. She sang a little German 
ballad to Mr. Anthon, all love, and grief, and sorrow, 
with exquisite taste and feeliny * but, even while she 
sang, she was planning how she should carry out 
her plans. She had loved Harry Armstrong with all 
the intensity of her passionate nature; and when 
that love was slighted and repulsed it awoke a storm 
of passion in her breast not easily allayed or brought 
to reascn, though she was outwardly the same as 
ever. He, seeing that others admired her, began to 
set a new value upon her himself, and would have 
gone penitently back to her side and asked to be 
forgiven ; but she turned from him in cold scorn. 

Mr. Armstrong, the millionair, was an old man 
nearly seventy, weak and palsiea, not over prepos- 
sessing in his appearance, nor polis! 


lif 
1al- 


hed in his manners ; 
but Miss Breck was pleased to honour him with 
marked regard, and Mrs. Redficld had taken a fancy 
to invite him very often to her house. 

Miss Breck quitted the gay circles of young people, 
and left Mr. Anthon, to chat with the old ge nttéms in 
cosily in his corner. ' 





She sang to him his favourite songs—not the most 
tasteful melodies th ugh, and Breck was 
fastidious to a fault i: her choice of music—and sur- 
prised him with a thousand little attentions which 
le! titm to believe that he must bea very attractive 
mu, after all, although it had never entered his 
modest mind before ; fo r that smart young fellow 
Anthon, who was always following her abont, 
terribly melancholy to see how much she pre 
his society. 

Matters began to look serious. The a 
was lavish of bouquets and jewels, and Miss Breck 
accepte? thém all; and on sunny days they were seen 
driviny, cogether in the park. Miss Breck, was as 
mer 


Miss 


ferred 


| show what he had found. 
looked | 


ient lover | 


|a bright and beautiful vision it was! 
| dimpled face; eyes of violet blue, large and: soft; 
ed gay with him as if he had been the most | gold 


elegant young lover in the world, and it was amusing 
to witness his quaint gallantry to her. They were 
truly an odd couple. 

One morning there was a wedding that made 
something of a stir in the world. The bride was 
very young, not beautiful, but brilliant, and dressed 
magnificently—covered with costly lace and jewels. 
The husband was old and wrinkled, wearing a wig 
which ill concealed the ravages of years. The 
church was filled with more than the ustal number 
of eager spectators which a public wedding usually 
attracts, and this was the gossip which ‘was whis- 
pered about the aisles: 

“That girl has played her cards well. She was 
only a poor governess, and inveigled that silly old 
man into marrying her that she may cut a dash 
with his money after he is dead. He can’t live many 
years, at best.” 

But you, my readers, know the whole of the story. 
You remember Mrs. Armstrong’s old lover, the ne- 
phew of her husband, who was sure of gaining the 
brilliant inheritance. Our most sanguine hopes are 
dashed to the hearth, sometimes, by the most unex- 
pected means. Miss Breck: made her own terms of 
conquest, and before her wedding-day the settlement 
of Mr. Armstrong’s whole fortune was secured upon 
herself in case of his@éath. L. D. 


UP THE HILL. 


On the 4th day of May, in thé year 1881, a boy 
entered the thriving town of B——. He was a small, 
timid-looking ‘boy, certainly not more than fourteen 
years of age; elad in worn and faded garments of 
the coarsest fabric, with bare feet, and almost a bare 
head, for his light straw hat was tattered and torn, 
and his bright locks of golden brown crept out 
through many ahole and open seam. 

Upon his shoulder rested an oaken staff, and upon 
the end of the staff was a small bundle. At a 
distance the boy appeared rough and uncomely 
enough, butaclose observer might have detected 
that there was considerable beauty in his-face. ‘The 
brow was falland well developed; the eyés were 
bright and expressive; ‘the lower features weré ‘re- 
gular and finély ent ; anda look of weariness and of 
sadness gave @ tore of peéuliar softness tothe outline. 

As the boy entered the town from the east, just 
before reaching the village, upon the brow of a mag- 
nificent eminence that overlooked the busy village, 
he came to a spacious, ‘handsome mansion that stood 
a little way back from the highway, with a broad 
park in front. 

On the opposite side of the road from the imposing 
gateway that opened on to thispark was a thick hedge 
of dwarf pear-trees, and beneath the shade of these he 
sat down to rest, for his slow, dragging step plainly 
showed that he was tired. He looked up to the 
mansion, but not with any show of envy or longing. 
It was simply a look of interest and curiosity, as 
though he had never seen anything so grand before. 

Poor child! Little thought he then of envying 
the man‘ who possessed so rare an estate. Little 
thought he of aspiring even to be admitted as an 
humble guest beneath such a roof. If he could find 
some way by which to earn his bread, and to gain the 
wherewith to clothe his body, he would ask no more. 

As he sat there in the shade of the hedge he 
was startled by the sudden barking of a dog, and 
before he could fairly decide from what direc- 
tion the sound came the animal broke through the 
hedge and stopped directly before him. It was a 
noble Newfoundland, large and powerful, and the 
first expression of the face was far from pleasant; 
but presently the intelligent brute seemed to com- 
prehend that the stranger was “ti6t only very small 
and weak, but modest and inoffensive, 

The lad spoke kindly and coaxingly, and the dog, 
after pausing awhile, walked up and accepted the 
offer of friendship with a good grace. 

“Hero! Hero!—Where are you, sir?” 

It was a sweet, silvery voice, and the dog an- 

wered with a low whine, not offering to turn from 
his post, but remaining there as though anxious to 
In a little while the same 

weet voice sounded again: 

“Hero, why don’t you come to me? Naughty 
Hero! I-s shall have to 5 

The voice had come through the hedge, and its 
owner had come with it—a girl, not more than 
twelve years old, with her light gossamer hat in one 
hand and a basket of flowers in the other. What 
A sweet, 


én hair, streaming over her plump shoulders 





in curls ; and a form such as painters give to those 
child-angels they like to shadow forth. 

At first the girl seemed startled, but when she 
saw that the dog had made friends with the stranger 
she had no fear; and then she was so near to him 
that she could clearly see his face, and surely she 
found nothing there to be afraid of. She saw thw 
weary, tired look, and, following the instinct of her 
brute companion, she gave him her sympathy. 

The boy was the first to speak, for he judged 
from the girl’s wondrous beauty, and from her dress, 
that she belonged to the family at the mansion. 

“T only stopped here to rest,” he said, in a toue of 
apology. 

The girl looked into his face a few moments longer, 
and then sat down upon a stone very near to him, 
the dog crawling to her feet and crouching there, as 
though to protect her from any possible harm. 

“ You are tired,” she responded, kindly and sym- 
pathizingly. 

“Yes. I have walked many miles since morning.” 

“ Have you? Why, then, you ‘bave come a great 


be Yes. ” 

“You are going t6 See your friends?” 

The boy shook his*head. 

“T have no friends.” 

“ Whefé tre your father and your'mother ?” 

“ They are both dead.” 

“ Dead!” 

“All my friends afe dead? I Ha¥e no father, no 

mother, Ho brother, and no sister!” And as the box: 
thus spoké he drew his hand aecrdss his moistencc: 


eyes. 
The girl’s lip quiveréd, and @ ‘big, dewy drop 
ga @tipon her silketiashies. ére ‘was a stone 
nearer to ‘the boy th: one upon which she had 
been sitting, and she moved to that, thus coming closer 


to his side. 
si aaah gallantry scaréély to be expécted in one of 
his agejthe lad saw his speech had mover! his 
gentle eoinpanion to tears, and/he at once sougfit to 
relieve her of her distress. 

* But,” he goer gee “T think I shall find friends. 
lam’ going to work ;-and ‘perhaps, if I show a dis- 
position to help mysélf, others will help me. In the 
town I came a there Was ho chance for me.” 

“What is your name?” asked the girl, with 
childish interest. And she assumbi a litile of the 
patronizing air, too, as thongh ‘her social position oi 
wealth gave her rank as @ valuable friend. 

“My name is Lawrencé Carter.” 

“ And my name is Tsabér'Provost,” said the golden- 
haired child. 

“ You live in the great mansion?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Your father owns it ?” 

“No. My grandfather. But itis all the same. 
My father lives there, and it is as much his as he 
can wish. My grandfather’s name is Mr. Samuel 
Provost, and my father’s nameis Mr. George. They 
own the great mills down by the river, where they 
make cloth You can see them from here.” 

The boy seemed deeply interested, and there was 
a marked eagerness in his manner as he said: 

“ Is it possible that your grandfather owns the 
great mills? I have come all this distance on pur- 
pose to see if I could not find work there. Do you 
think they will hire me ?” 

Isabel answered as though she were a partner in 
the concern. 

“ Of course they will hire you. What should I 
do if I had no father, and no mother, and no 
brother and no sister? You must come to the house 
with me. You shall have some supper, and you 
shall havea good bed; and in the morning papa 
shall take you down to the mill. Come, don’t be 
afraid.” 

At first Lawrence hesitated about going to the 
house ; but he was very hungry and very tired, and 
at length he set out by Isabel's side. ‘They crossed 
the road, and passed the gate, when they were met 
by a portly, gray-haired gentleman, who walked 
with a gold-headed cane. 

“Oh, there is grandpa.” 

Mr. Samné¢l Provost was very much surprised at 
what he beheld. Hesaw his beautiful grandchild 
in close companionship with a low, ragged boy. 

“Tsabel, what is this?” 

“Oh, grandpa!” cried the girl, leaving her com- 
panion’s side, “I have found a poor and unfortunate 
boy. His father and mother are both dead; he has 
no friends, and he has walked all the way here to 
get work in our mills.” 

She was going on in her impulsive way with her 
story, when her grandfather stopped her. He told 
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her she had @one very wrong—theat she ought to 
know better. And after scolding her until she cried 
he sent her to the house. As she passed near to the 
trembling boy she sobbed forth : 

“T can’t help it, Lawrence. 
care of you!” 

When Isabel had gone Mr. Samuel Provost turned 
to the boy and addressed him. He did not speak 
angrily, but he was proud and severe ; and after he 
had sufficiently chided him for the liberty he had 
taken he said: 

“If you wish to obtain work in the mill the mill 
is the place at which to apply. If you behave your- 
self I have no doubt that you will find work enough. 
So now be off with you, and don’t let me see you 
here again.” 

With tearful eyes and slow and weary step, the 
boy shouldered his little bundle, and moved on to- 
wards the village. When he reached the mills the 
work for the day had stopped, and those who had 
charge of the business had gone away ; but a great, 
stout, kind-featured man, with grimy face and hands, 
who had just come out from a blacksmith’s shop, 
stopped and listened to his story. The man hada 
kind heart, and his perceptions were quick; and 
when he had heard what Lawrence had to tell he 
seemed to understand the whole thing, and his look 
plainly showed that he had taken more notice of the 
boy’s handsome, intelligent face than he had of his 
soiled and tattered garments. 

“Come with me, my ‘lad,” he said, taking the boy 
by the hand. “TI will give you supper and lodging, 
and in the morning we will see what can be done. 
Aly name is John Morgan.” 

And so with John Morgan the boy trudged along, 
his step blithesome and light, for the gleam of friend- 
ship had banished all his weariness. And on the 
way, after Lawrence had told more of his simple 
story, the stout smith related how, not many months 
before, he had lost a son—a boy only twelve years 
of age; and Lawrence wondered if he might not be 
permitted to fill the lost one’s place ; for he had con- 
ceived a strong liking for the kind man. 

The blacksmith’s cottage was small and neat, and 
the woman who met them at the door was very 
pretty. 

“Here, Molly, is a hungry mouth I have 
brought you. Can’t we make room for him to- 
night ?” 

Mary Morgan looked into the boy's face, and her 
bright eyes grew soft and moist as she answered: 

“Yes, John ; we have enough and to spare for 
those who are more needy than we.” 

And so Lawrence Carter entered the humble cot, and 


Heaven must take 


away, he sat down and told the whole story of his 
life—the story of an unfortunate father, of a suffering, 
dying mother, and of his flight from his native town. 

And then both John Morgan and his wife declared 
if he would be good he should take the place left 
vacant by their dead boy. And Lawrence promised 
that he would be as good as he could. 

By-and-by the boy spoke of his interview with 
Isabel Provost and her grandfather. 

“Mr, Provost didn’t mean any harm,” said the 
blacksmith, apologetically. ‘‘ He’s a good, kind-hearted 
man in his way, and not over-proud ; but he fairly 
worships that sunny-faced grandchild, and I suppose 
it shocked him to find her in such company. He 
didn’t stop to think. He’s odd sometimes in his 
manners ; but when he finds that you are a good 
boy you can depend upon his friendship. Why, bless 
your soul! Samuel Provost was once as poor as you 
are; and he came into this town just as you have 
come into it now, with his feet bare and his pack 
upon his back.” 

At first the boy thought there must be some mis- 
take about this, but John Morgan assured him that 
it was literally true; and then he went on to tell 
how Samuel Provost had worked his way up, by 
perseverance and industry, to his present position. 

That night, as Lawrence Carter pressed his pillow, 
he began to dream ; and the dream was not to be for- 
gotten while memory lasted. Samuel Provost had 
once been as poor and forlorn as himself! And 
where was Samuel. Provost now? The way was 
open to all, and those who had the will might travel 
it! 

On the following day John Morgan took Lawrence 
to the mill, and very easily obtained him a place in 
the woollen factory, where he was to wait. upon the 
spinners—to carry bobbins, and clear up the refuse. 

The summer came and went, autumn passed, and 
when the first snow of winter whitened the earth 
Lawrence Carter had been at work in the factory 





} like their own child, and both the stout smith and his 


wife had come to love him as such. In fact, Mary 

Morgan would as soon have thought of seeing her 

own prattling daughter sent to another home as that 

Lawrence should go away from them. 

At the factory the orphan boy was pointed outas 

a model to other boys, and yet so kind and gentle 

was he, so willing and so unobtrusive, that none 

thought of disliking him because they were advised 
to copy him. Mr. George Provost, the father of 
Isabel, appreciated his excellent qualities, and praised 
him ; and Mr. Samuel Provost, who came to the mill 
almost every day, very quickly detected the lad’s 

sterling worth; but he did not then know that this 
was the same boy whom, in the spring, he had turned 
out from his park. 

Many and many an hour, by day and by night, did 
Lawrence Carter dream that same dream that came 
across him when he first pressed the pillow beneath 

John Morgan’s roof. The grand mansion on the hill; 

the park; the bright-faced, golden-haired girl; the 

sweet smiles she had given him; the man with the 

gold-headed cane who had sent him away because of 

his ragged clothes ; and then came the thought—that 

man was once as poor and friendless as I! In time 

the dream came to be a problem of life—and 

Lawrence sat down to ponder over it. 

At first the idea was dim and shapeless, and the 

mind of the boy shrank from grasping at a result so 

grand, so imposing ; but—“ Samuel Provost was once 

as poor as I!” “The way is open. Oh, heaven, give 

me strength and guidance!” 

Did he think of the dimple-faced girl? of the little 

hand he had kissed beneath the dwarf pear-trees? If 

he did it was a vague and dreamy thought. 

One evening Lawrence sat down alone; for he 

had been reading the Bible that had once been his 
mother’s, and there were blessed influences with him 
if there were not bright, angelic spirits. He sat down 
and made a statement of his problem of life upon 
paper. The result he would attain was Honour and 
Independence; and after long study he wrote as 
follows: 

“T must be good. 

“T must*be honest and true. 

“In my daily walk I must copy my Saviour as 
nearly as [ can. 

“T must employ my time to advantage, and im- 
prove every moment. 

“T must never lose sight of the end I have in 
view.” 

That was what he wrote. It was a homely, ill- 
written document ; but the spirit of it was blessed, and 
every letter, ill-shapen as it was, was as a picture of 
silver set in finest gold. 

It is not my design to trace Lawrence Carter through 
all his labours in the working out of his great prob- 
lem. At the end of three years he had not only be- 
come one of the most useful hands in the mill, but he 
had become full power in society. Stout John 
Morgan had felt his influence, and had yielded to it. 

John became more choice in his language. He 
used to be profane ; but when he found that Law- 
rence was pained thereby he restrained himself ; and 
yet not a word of caution or reproof had the boy 
spoken. It had simply been the influence of his man- 
ner. And when John found from experience how 
much more manly and independent he felt, as one 
after another of his little vices was cast off, he gained 
new happiness. 

Through the medium of the Sabbath school John 
became acquainted with the clergyman, and he 
chanced to be a genuine philanthropist and a finished 
scholar. Once admitted to the clergyman’s library, 
with the offer of assistance and encouragement, the 
hungry soul took to the task of acquiring knowledge 
with wonderful avidity. 

By-and-by Lawrence Carter drew out the paper 
upon which he had stated the formula of his problem, 
and added a new sentence: 

“If I would be myself honoured I must honour 
others; and if I would be myself happy I must 
make others happy.” 

So the youth entered into a new sphere, and ere 
long Lawrence Carter was noted as a rising young 
man, and people delighted to help him. Those who 
saw him thus rise said that he had great qualities, 
and they spoke the truth ; but they did not know how 
persistenély he had laboured to keep those qualities 
bright and useful. 

From fourteen to eightéen! At fourteen bright, 
handsome, and kind-hearted—then four years of 
steady, persistent culture; frugal and temperate ; 
avoiding even the appearance of evil; improving 
both mind and body; secking Lappiness upon a 





wards the grand cousummation—the working out o1 
the problem ;—and what was Lawrence Carter 2! 
eighteen ? 

Of the machinery in the great factory he knew a: 
much as the man who had made it, and more than 
one improvement had been made at his suggestion 
Of books there was not a youth of his age who knew 
more ; and still he studied and laboured. 

At length George Provost asked Lawrence Carter 
to come into his counting-house and take charge o! 
his books. This Lawrence was willing to do, be- 
cause it would afford him more time for study. 

And so, in time, business required that Lawrence 
should visit frequently at the mansion on the hill 
The elder Provost beheld in the handsome young 
man a remarkable instance of what steady and 
manly perseverance can do for one who is true to 
himself; for he knew that Lawrence had once been 
poor; but he did not know that this was the boy he 
had once turned so harshly away from his park. 

In fact, he had never, probably, given that ragged 
boy a second serious thought. 

But there was one at the mansion who Imew all. 
From twelve to sixteen—from sixteen to eighteen ! 
—for Lawrence was now twenty. 

What had Isabel Provost grown to be? Ask 
those who dwelt in raptures upon her beauty—ask 
those who worshipped her for her goodness. And 
yet upon her hand she felt that kiss which a grate- 
ful heart had placed there years before. She had 
watched the progress of the boy from that early 
time, for she had loved kim even then. It was not 
a wonderful thing, the love of the pure-minded, 
gentle girl for the poor, friendless orphan, but the 
outspringing of the natural impulse of her generous 
soul. 

If she had suffered the image of the handsome 
face to become imprinted upon her heart we can only 
say that things more wonderful than that are hap- 
pening every day in the mystic realm of love. Per- 
haps the very manner in which the poor boy had 
been sent away from her in that early time may have 
had something to do with the interest she had been 
destined to feel in his welfare. 

They met—the youth and the maiden—and the 
mystic tale was quickly told ; apart of the problem 
in the hands of Fate over which Lawrence held 
no control. No word of promise—no spoken pledge 
—only the outgoing and mingling of that symbolic 


-language which the human heart never mistakes. 


George Provost saw it, and with wise precaution 
and prudent foresight he found no more work for 
Lawrence at hishouse. He recognized all the youth's 
sterling qualities, but he preferred that one so poor 
and: humble should not sue for the hand of his child. 
Lawrence and Isabel both understood this, and at 
length our hero embraced a favourable opportunity 
to speak to the maiden upon the subject. He told no 
story of love ; he made no protestations ; but he took 
Isabel’s hand in his and told her that he was going 
away. 

‘My honour and my manhood,” he said, “I hold 
in my own hands, and I will preserve them through 
every trial; but, in addition thereto, I hope to win 
worldly fortune. Suppose, in the time to come, I 
could offer to you my hand and my heart with a 
fortune that would command your father’s consi- 
deration ?” 

Never mind what Isabel answered, only I will 
tell you this: The impress which she had once 
borne upon her hand she now bore upon her lips; 
and in her soul she felt that love had become a sa- 
cred trust, to be kept pure and unspotted while life 
should last. 

Mr. Provost was astonished when Lawrence mado 
known his determination to leave the business, and 
he offered a large advance of salary if the young 
man would stop with him; but the offer was firmly 
though kindly declined. 

“How do you hope to better yourself?” asked 
Mr. Provost. 

“By finding more room,” replied Lawrence. 

“ More room ?” 

“ Room for another fortune like yours.” 

At first Mr. Provost was inclined to treat the 
words lightly ; but when he began to remember w™ t 
the poor, friendless orphan had grown to be in only 
six short years he gave them more thought, and 
on the day that Lawrence Carter left him he re- 
spected him more than ever. 

If I tell you that a man started to ascend a high, 
steep mountain you will simply want to know if he 
had the will, the strength, and the perseverance for 
the enterprize ; and if I tell you that he had all these 
you will not care to know all the obstacles he had to 








miore than six months. At John Morgan’s he was 
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tread. You will say_if his life were spared he must 
have reached the top. 

So it was with Lawrence Carter on his way up the 
hill of life. He carried the little paper which he 
wrote when a boy—carried it in the Bible which 
his mother had given him—and both together were 
his rule and guide through all his journeyings. 

Do youremember—you who have reached the middle 
age—the financial storm that sweptover the country ? 
It was in 1837 that George Provost felt the shock ; 
but he had his father’s bank account to fall back upon, 
and he weathered the gale ; yet he came forth shaken 
and shattered, and he knew that only the most careful 
management and skilful financiering could hold his 
business craft afloat. He might have succeeded if 
those in whom he had trusted had proved trustworthy ; 
but after having come safely through the heaviest 
part of the storm he was stranded on a rock which 
all his skill could not avoid. The total failure of a 
house whose interest had become identical with his 
own completely paralyzed his business. 

On the first day of May, 1841, George Provost ad- 
vertized the extensive manufacturing property for 
sale. A number of men came to examine the mills, 
and a few offers were made, but no such sum was 
iffered as Mr. Provost deemed fair. The highest 
figure would not have paid his debts. 

At length one day in early June a young gentleman 
called to see George Provost at the offices of the 
factories, and failing to find him there he went to 
the mansion on the hill. 

“Mr, Provost?” said the visitor, extending his 
hand; and it is no wonder that he spoke interroga- 
tively, for the manufacturer had grown gray, and 
deep lines of care had crept over his face. 

“Ts this Lawrence Carter?” cried the host, 
strengthening the grasp of his hand. 

And the two men went into the drawing-room and 
sat down, and after a little time George Provost told 
the whole story of his misfortunes. 

“T saw your advertisement,” remarked Lawrence, 
“and I have hastened hither to see if I could be of 
assistance to you.” 

Mr. Provost shook his head. 

“ Your skill and foresight might have helped us a 
year ago, but I fear it will not avail us now.” 

“ But I suppose you are still willing to sell?” 

“ Tt is nota question of our willingness,” replied 
the manufacturer, honestly. “Itisa matter of ne- 
cessity. If I cannot sell within a month my creditors 
will sell for me.” 

‘The business is good ?” 

“Tt was never better.” 

“ What amount will satisfy your creditors ?” 

“Tt will require very nearly ten thousand pounds.” 

“ Then,” said Lawrence, “I will tell you plainly 
and honestly what I willdo. I will give you ten 
thousand pounds for your property 

“ You!” 

“Stop. Hear me through. 
so without any reservation. While you have been 
suffering I have been prospering. I have been 
working my way up the hill with determination. I 
have not been engaged in wild speculations, though 
some of my ventures have thriven beyond my most 
sanguine expectations. Touching all that has to do 
with my manhood, I am to-day just what I was 
when I left you four years ago. What there was of 
good in me, has been tested and fortified by experi- 
ence; and what there may have been of evil I know 
has not increased. And now, sir, I ask you, may I 
speak with Isabel—speak with her here in your pre- 
sence fr 

Mr. Provost arose and grasped his visitor by the 
hand. 

“ Lawrence,” he said, with moistened eyes, “ you 
shall see her; but I can tell you beforehand what 
the result will beon her part. She could not hide 
the secret from me. When honourable suitors 
came offering to lay heaps of wealth at her feet sho 
was forced to tell them why she refused them. I 
only ask you—are you still free to love as truly as 
she has loved?” 

No matter what Lawrence Carter answered. Mr. 
Provost called his daughter, and he left her alone 
with his visitor. 

That blessed hour! What strange, sweet me- 
mories thronged upon them as they rested there, 
heart to heart, soul to soul, never to be parted more 
while life should last. 

In the evening Lawrence settled the whole of his 
proposition. He would pay all the debts, and Mr. 
Provost should admit him as a partner in the busi- 
ness. 

“We shall both be needed,” said Carter as Mr. 

rovost gazed upon him in speechless wonder. “ At 


I am prepared to do 





present the water-power in this place is not made 
to do half the work of which it is capable. We 
must build more mills, and now is the time to do it, 
for there is demand for our factories. Of course, I 
cannot doit all alone. You must help me. We 
will work together.” 

Dear reader, need I tell you the result ? Love was 
the end of Lawrence Carter's career; but, when the 
gentle Isabel, with her priceless wealth of pure 
affection and holy truth, had become his own for 
life, he gained new strength, and his way up the 
hill was made more joyous and serene, the business 
thrived as it had never thriven before. George 
Provost could not change his gray hairs back into 
brown ones ; but the deep care-marks were banished 
from his face, and he was happier by far than he 
had ever been; for the experience of adversity led 
him to understand and appreciate the blessings of 
prosperity as he had never understood and appreci- 
ated them before. 

But do not forget John Morgan and his kind- 
hearted Molly; for I assure you they are not for- 
gotten at the mansion. As a true son might love his 
father and his mother, so does Lawrence Carter love 
that devoted pair. As they sustained him in his 
hour of sorest need, so does he now sustain and bless 
them. 

And so, under the influence of one grand feeling, 
they all move up the hill together—up, up, up, up, 
till the way, perhaps, becomes gentle and easy—but 
still upward, nevertheless, towards that life which 
is a crown to this—a life better than can be lived 
on earth. 8. C. J. 


OLIVER DARVEL. 
a VN 
CHAPTER XLVL 


Waite this dire calamity was happening to her 
husband Mabel set sail for the far distant land to 
which she was bound, unconscious that he was not 
the companion of her voyage. 

When Oliver left her she remained on deck in a 
state of extreme solicitude as to his safe return. 
Clouds of curling mist soon arose from the water, 
and gradually enveloped every object, but the hapless 
wife still remained at her post, watching for the re- 
turn of the beloved one. 

Mabel was beginning to suffer all the agonies of 
doubt and apprehension, when a note was thrust into 
her hand by a respectably dressed man, the super- 
scription of which she believed to be Oliver's writing. 

Hastily tearing it open, she approached the bin- 
nacle light and read these lines : 

“T am safely stowed away in my berth, and think 
it best to remain there, as I have reason to believe 
that someone is on the look-out forme. Do not give 
way to unnecessary fears, for 1am certain that I 
shall evade my pursuers. To-morrow, when we are 
out on the ocean, all danger will be past, and I will 
then see you in safety and happiness. 0. 3.” 

“ Thank heaven that he is safe on board!” she 
mentally ejaculated, and thrusting the note in her 
bosom, she turned to address the person who had 
given it to her. 

She could find no one resembling him among those 
who lingered near her on the deck, but in the ob- 
scurity that reigned that scarcely surprised her. Her 
garments were almost saturated with the penetrating 
mist that veiled every object, and now that she was 
relieved of her most presSing dread Mabel went be- 
low to speak with Mrs. Minturn, and inform her of 
Oliver’s arrival on board, and necessity for keeping 
close till the ship had left the port. 

“T am most happy to hear it,” said the old lady, 
“for I have felt uneasy ever since he left us here 
with no one to take care of us. If he had been de- 
tained by any misfortune I don’t know what would 
have become of us.” 

“ Allis safe now, for the ship begins to move, and 
we have set sail for our new home, which may heaven 
make as happy as the one I left behind me has lately 
been.” 

“ Amen!” responded Mrs. Minturn. ‘“ You de- 
serve happiness, Mabel, for you always try to do 
what is right.” 

“Oh, my dear friend, I do not know about my 
deserts, and I can only ask of heaven tu spare me 
farther anguish, and give me the peaceful happiness 
I so highly prize and enjoy.” 

She bent over Amy, who was calmly sleeping, 
and pressing her lips to her velvet cheek, bade 
Mrs. Minturn good-night, and retired to her own 
berth, there to compose her mind by prayer before 
seeking oblivion in sleep. 





At first the ship surged slowly through the waves, 
but the wind rose and drove the mist from the water, 
and amid the cries, the creaking of cordage, and the 
other discordant sounds attending a vessel getting 
under way, the Albatross moved majestically towards 
the sea. 

It was nearly dawn before Mabel fell asleep, and it 
was late on the next day before she awakened. Giddy 
with the unwonted motion, and feeling certain that a 
storm must be raging around them, she made an 
effort to arise and steady herself upon her feet. 
Finding that to be impossible, she fell back into her 
berth, prostrated by that horrible faintness which 
attacks some persons at sea. 

At length the stewardess camein, and finding her 
awake, said: 

“T’ve looked in several times before, ma’am, but 
you were sleeping so nicely I thought I had better 
leave youalone. The other lady is too ill to come 
to you herself, so she sent me to see if you want 
anything. Will you have some breakfast brought in 
here ?” 

“You may bring mo a cup of tea; I can touch 
nothing else. Are we not in a gale ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am ; only a breeze. We are at sea, 
and going along at a famous rate.” 

After a brief pause Mabel asked : 

“Has no gentleman been here to inquire after the 
other lady and myself?” < 

“Gentleman? No, ma’am, I think not. I have 
seen no such person, and he must have asked me about 
you.” 

“ What timeis it?” 

“It is very late, ma’am—past one o'clock, and 
you must want your tea, so I had better get it for 
you.” 

“Stop, if you please; I am not hungry. Go first 
to the captain, and ask him if he will come to my 
door fora moment, as I wish to speak with him 
very much.” 

The woman disappeared, and after the lapse of 
ten minutes, which seemed like an age to Mabel, the 
captain tapped on her door, and then, putting his 
bluff face partly into the small cabin, said : 

“You wanted to see me, ma’am. I came as soon 
as I could, and here I am at your service. Pray be 
quick with what you have to say, for I am in a great 
hurry, as I have fifty things to attend to at once.” 

In the fears that assailed her poor Mabel forgot 
her caution, and she asked : 

“Ts there a Mr. Oliver on board, sir? He is the 
gentleman who came on board yesterday to look at 
the cabins that had been taken for my friend and 
myself. Iam anxious to know if he returned in 
time, as he was to be the protector of Mrs. Minturn 
and myself, till we reached the end of our long 
voyage. 

A singular change came over the captain’s face, 
and he sharply eyed the speaker, but he evasively 
replied: 

“T will inquire, ma‘am. © There are such a number 
of people on board, and most of them are too sick 
to show themselves, for we have a breeze, that I 
cannot just say whether the gentleman you name 
is among them or not.” 

As he finished speaking he abruptly closed the 
door, and poor Mabel lay tossing from side to side, 
physical and mental suffering contending for the 
mastery. The stewardess appeared with the tea, 
but she found it impossible to touch it, and helpless, 
almost hopeless, she was left for long and weary 
hours to the wretched uncertainty that devoured her 
heart. 

For three days she was too ill to leave her berth, 
and during all that time she could gain no informa- 
tion of Oliver. 

Mrs. Minturn was also prostrated by sea-sickness, 
and Amy passed from one to the other, doing what 
her childish strength could accomplish for both, 
but unable to learn anything of Oliver, though she 
went freely among the passengers in her efforts to 
discover him. 

Nearly wild with doubts and fears, on the fourth 
day Mabel ged to complete her toilet, and she 
issued from her room, pallid as a ghost, with a wild 
unrest in her eyes that made strangers shrink from 
her. 

The breeze had lulled a little, though the ship 
moved steadily on her course, and a bright sun was 
shining over the waste of water as the unhappy wife 
stepped on deck and looked around for the captain. 
She had not seen him since that first brief interview, 
for he had evaded her request to come again to her 
door. 

Many persons were scattered in groups over the 
deck, and Mabel sharply scanned them, though 
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scarcely hoping that she should find Oliver. He had 
given her the number of his berth, and she made her 
way to the captain, who was standing at the helm. 

He glanced at her, then looked away, and briefly 
said : 

“Good-morning, ma’am ; I hope you find yourself 
better to-day.” 

It did not escape her that this brief glance had ex- 
pressed compassion, and she hastened to say : 

““T am better, sir, and I have used my first power 
to move to come to you, since you would not come 
tome. Have you ascertained whether Mr. Oliver is 
on board yet? Though if he be it seems strange that 
he has not sent me any message before this.” 

She forced herself to utter these words calmly, 
though her poor heart was fluttering as if it would 
burst from her bosom. 

In a tone of commiseration the captain said : 

“My poor lady, I have kept out of your way 
through kindness. There is no such person as Mr. 
Oliver on board this ship. I inquired as you asked 
me to do, and well, it’s of no use to keep back the 
truth. The person you refer to was arrested on a 
criminal charge just as he was leaving the shore.” 

The smitten wife uttered a smothered cry and fell 
senseless at his feet. As the captain stooped to raise 
her in his arms he compassionately muttered : 

“ Poor thing! poorthing! Isuppose they meant 
to elope with each other; but if he is a scamp it is 
lucky for her that he was nabbed before that folly 
was consummated.” 

Many crowded around with offers of assistance, 
but the bluff captain bore her away from them all as 
easily as if she had been a child, and placing her 
limself in her berth, summoned the stewardess to 
her assistance, dismissing all the curious women who 
would have crowded in to learn all that could be 
told of the insensible lady. 

During all those days Mrs. Minturn lay in her 
berth helpless and wretched. She had never before 
been at sea, and was unable to sit up a moment, 
and quite incapable of taking care of Amy, who was 
taken charge of by the stewardess, and petted gene- 
rally among the passengers. 

She had many times complained to Mabel that she 
could see nothing of Oliver among them, and even 
before the captain had confirmed her worst fears 
the unfortunate wife had arrived at the conviction 
that some terrible calamity had prevented Oliver’s 
return to the ship. 

Mabel was too soon restored to the conscious- 
ness of her own wretchedness, and how the days and 
weeks passed that intervened before the vessel 
reached its destination she could never have ex- 
plained. All was blank, rayless darkness, and every 
surge of the waves against the hull of the good ship 
carried a pang to her heart, for they proved how 
rapidly she was leaving her lost love behind her to 
all the horrors of his uncertain fate. 

As soon as she had recovered sufficiently to think 
and determine on her course of action she sent for 
the captain and entreated him to put her in the first 
homeward-bound vessel they might chance to meet 
on their way. She avowed to him her true position 
with regard to Oliver, and insisted that it was her 
right to return to him and bear with him the burden 
he was innocently made to endure. 

Captain Bilson would ‘have remonstrated, but she 
refused to listen to his words, and, moved by her 
anguish, he at length consented to hail the first 
homeward-bound barque they encountered, and trans- 
fer the little party to the care of her commander. 

Then commenced her weary watch for an ap- 
proaching sail. Day after day she tottered from the 
cabin and gained a place on deck which was tacitly 
given up to her by the compassionate hearts that 
read her anguish in her changed face and wasted 
form. Hour after hour she strained her eyes over 
the wide expanse of water, her heart growing sick 
and faint as no strange sail appeared on the horizon. 

At the end of thirty days the ship drew to the 
end of her voyage ; the land which had once been so 
full of promise slowly arose to view. 

During the last few days Mrs. Minturn had suffi- 
ciently revived to sit beside Mabel on deck, but she 
found it impossible to interest her in what was pass- 
ing around her. Her mind brooded ever on one 
thought, and her lips would speak on but one subject 
—the uncertain fate of her adored Oliver. When 
stirred to the depthsoftheirnature women of Mabel’s 
apparently calm and equal temperament cling most 
tenaciously to the one thought and feeling which has 
power to permeate the whole being with its sweet- 
ness; and to this lovely girl Oliver Darvel had been 
tne one dream and idol of her life. 

As they neared the shores her’ courage seemed to 








fail her, and she sank intoa dreary apathy which 
was the forerunner of severe illness. She was re- 
moved from the ship to a lodging found for her by 
Captain Bilson, who was very kind and considerate, 
and endeavoured in every way to provide for her com- 
fort. : 

The unnatural tension of her mind at length pro- 
duced fever, and she lay for weeks vibrating between 
life and death. In that interval the Albatross had 
discharged her cargo and taken a new one on board, 
and when Mabel recovered sufficiently to comprehend 
what was passing around her the ship had set out 
on her homeward voyage. 

When she learned this her grief was bitter, for at 
that day the foreign commerce of the colonial city 
only required a few vessels to conduct it, and more 
than a semi-annual trip to and from England was 
rarely undertaken ; months might elapse before there 
would be an opportunity for Mabel to return to her 
native land, and in the interim the fate of her hus- 
band must be decided. 

As she struggled back to life the uncertain fate of 
Oliver was an inexpressible horror and anguish to 
her, and but for the tender ministrations of the little 
child she had taken to her bosom Mabel felt that she 
could not have lived through the sufferings of that 
time. 

Amy clung to her with the passionate fondness of 
a child for its mother, and the desolate mourner felt 
that in her she had something to live for and cherish. 
Had Oliver, amid all his sufferings, proved recreant 
and given up this helpless child to her ruthless foes, 
dearly as Mabel loved him, she could never have for- 
given him for purchasing his own immunity at so 
fearful a price. 

Mrs. Minturn had written fully to Mr. Denton, in- 
forming him of all that had happened to them, and 
Captain Bilson promised that her letter should reach 
the banker as soon after his arrival in England as 
possible. All they could now do was to await his reply. 

Four months from the date of their landing an 
English ship came into port, bearing his reply. In 
that Mr. Denton assured Mabel that the authorities 
had certainly not arrested Oliver, or he must have 
been informed of it. He expressed his belief that 
the Prince of Berchtols had again seized upon him 
and conveyed him to Germany, where it would be 
hopeless to attempt to find him, though he pledged 
himself to use every effort to discover whither Oliver 
had been spirited, and, if possible, restore him to her. 

He advised Mabel, in the meantime, to remain in 
Canada, as that was the place at which her husband 
would naturally seek her, should he be fortunate 
enough to effect his escape from his captors ; but not 
finding her there, he might risk renewed danger in 
seeking her in her native land. 

A little consoled by the assurance that the strong 
arm of the law had not seized on her beloved, Mabel 
after long reflection arrived at the conclusion that 
the advice of Mr. Denton was the best that could be 
given under such untoward circumstances. 

She endeavoured to arouse herself from the dull 
stupor of grief to provide a home for herself and 
those dependent upon her; and she pleased herself 
with thinking that it should be one in which she 
would hereafter be proud to welcome her wanderer 
to love, happiness and luxury. 

For the country in which she lived she was rich— 
rich far beyond her own simple wants ; so she drew 
on the man of business recommended to her by Mr. 
Denton and purchased a picturesque tract of land 
lying in what is now the village of Hoboken. On an 
undulating swell commanding a view of the bay a 
beautiful cottage arose, modelled after the house at 
Fernely. By the time it was completed furniture, 
shipped to her by her thoughtful friend the English 
banker, came safely to hand, and once more Mabel 
sat beneath her own roof and raised a thankful heart 
to heaven for the blessings still left to her. 

The occupation of building and laying out grounds 
had benefited both her health and spirits, for she 
superintended the labours of her workmen and gave 
her directions in person, though an architect was 
employed. 

Besides Mrs. Minturn, Amy and herself, her 
household consisted of three servants—a cook, 
housemaid, and a man who attended to her pony- 
carriage and kept her garden in order. 

Friends gathered around her, for she was known 
to be rieh, and the gentle refinement of her appearance 
and manners interested all who were thrown into 
contact with her. That there was some shadow in 
her past life was vaguely known, but it was taken 
for granted iat she was a widow, as no mention 
‘was ever made ci the Mr. Darvel whose name she bore. 

An advertisement was sent to Mr. Denton, to be 


inserted in the leading European papers, which read 
thus : 

““M. D. informs Oliver that she has made a home 
in the colonies, to which he is constantly expected, 
He will apply at Rosen and Co. for her address, 
should he ever be able to return to her ; and now, or 
years hence, he will find in her the same devotion as 
in the past.” 

Her duty to others thus far accomplished, Mabel 
again relapsed into the dreary despondency of one 
whose business in life seems ended. A dread pre- 
sentiment weighed upon her heart that Oliver would 
never, never be permitted to return to her, and how 
she lived on in this weary solitude of heart after that 
one glimpse of heaven had been vouchsafed to her 
it was difficult to her to understand; but, as Mr. 
Denton had told her, she was stronger than she 
thought, and in spite of her mental sufferings her 
health grew better with every day. 

During this season of darkness Amy was an inex- 
pressible consolation to her, and she daily became a 
more important personage in the household. Mrs. 
Minturn resumed her old duty as teacher for the 
benefit of the household fairy, and the little family 
soon fell into a regular routine, which was interrupted 
by an event that aroused the long-dormant feeling of 
joy in the desolate heart of the mourner. 

A new claimant on the tender affections of the 
bereaved wife came in the shape of a fair, bright-eyed 
boy, who smiled on her with Oliver’s lips, and once 
more made her crushed heart rejoice in something of 
her own to love and care for. 

It was well for her that this child was given to her, 
or she must have died of hope deferred ; for weeks, 
months, years passed away, and no tidings of her lost 
husband eame to cheer her lonsly and expectant 
heart. 

Gradually all hope of ever again beholding Oliver 
faded out. It cost Mabel inexpressible suffering to 
arrive at this conviction, but she at length believed 
all chance of a reunion with her husband was at an 
end, so she put on the deepest weeds and mourned for 
him as dead. She had sadly convinced herself that 
if Oliver were still living he would have found means 
ere this to join her in her transatlantic home. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


Ir is six years since the night the Princess of 
Berchtols made her entrance beneath her husband's 
roof under such peculiar circumstances. 

During that time great changes have taken place. 
The Elector of Lichtenfels had fallen into a state of 
imbecility, and the prince was summoned to his ca- 
pital to assume the government of the electorate, to 
which, it was now believed, he was the only heir. 

It was well known that the Duchess of Lindorf 
had died of a broken heart several years before, on 
learning from her confidential agent thatthe daughter 
she had parted from in the hope that her safety 
would be thus insured. 

The Prince of Berchtols knew better than this, for 
his emissaries had learned that a deception had been 
practised on Herman by which they were too keen 
to ke imposed upon. The child yet lived, but all 
clue to her was lost, and her ambitious kinsman had 
almost ceased to fear that she could now appear to 
interfere with him in any way. 

His wife had not been permitted to leave Berchtols, 
but under the baron’s skilful treatment she seemed 
perfectly satisfied to remain there. Ambition and 
love of display, which had once been prominent cha- 
racteristics of her nature, seemed to have died out. 
She was even more beautiful than before her mar- 
riage, but there was a painful vagueness in her face 
which told the story of the wrong daily practised 
against her. 

The once haughty and unmanageable Gertrude 
grovelled like a slave at the feet of her husband, but 
too happy to receive the slightest token of his re- 
gard. She seemed only to live in the light of his 
smiles, and the one sorrow of her life was his frequent 
absences from Berchtols. 

But the joy of his return seemed to repay her for 
what she had suffered when deprived of his society, 
and she consoled herself as well as she could during 
his frequent absences by the caresses and cares she 
lavished on her children. She had two sons, both 
fair, handsome-looking boys, of whom she was 
passionately fond, but in the face of the eldest born 
was the same vague look which was noticeable in 
his mother’s, though far more marked in its character. 

As Albert grew old enough to develope intelligence 
those around him began to fear that something was 
wanting to this high-born heir of so many honours. 
His mother did not seem conscious of his mental de- 
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ficiencies, and when the certainty came with a shock 
to the prince that his eldest son was an idiot his first 
feeling was one of bitter resentment that this curse 
had been sent upon him. 

After satisfying himself that Albert was hopelessly 
imbecile Prince Ernest sought his usual counsellor, 
Baron Ardheim, and gloomily said : 

“ You, with your penetration, must long since have 
been aware of Albert's deficiencies. I have been try- 
ing everything in my power to elicit some signs of 
intelligence, and I am convinced that he is hopelessly 
idiotic.” 

The baron nodded, and calmly said : 

“Tt is true. If he gets enough of rich food to 
satiate his appetite, and a soft bed to lie on, it is all 
the lad craves. Iam sorry for you, Ernest, but I 
think poor Albert will never rise above his present 
level of intelligence.” 

“ Oh, uncle, it is a terrible conviction to come to 
me that the boy is an idiot, for I sometimes fear that 
this punishment has been sent to me for my treat- 
ment of my cousin Lindorf's daughter.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried the baron, contemptuously. 
“T can account for it much more rationally than 
that, and I will do so. It was the effect of my 
drugs upon the mother of the child that made him 
what he is, but you will'remémber that they were 
administeréd at your bidding, and but for them "you 
iust have lost the ‘wife you had so lately wedded, 
together with all the wealth she brought you. You 
must balance accounts, nephew, and see that, after 
all, you are the gainer. If Albert be “an idiot you 
have another son who is sprightly enough to balance 
his stupidity. Carl is just such a manikin as I re- 
membér you to have been at his age, and he will de- 
velope into a man ‘after my own heart. The eldest 
born can easily be set aside, and the high position 
you will have to bequeath be given to his brother, 
while Albert hides his dulness in the cloister.” 

“But his mother will never consent to that, for 
her heaft is wrapped ‘up in him, and she is no longer 
capable of understanding how unfit the boy is for the 
position to which he was born. I earnestly wish, 
uncle, that it was possible to cease this everlasting 
drugging, and permit my wife’s mind to recover itself. 
Her lack of judgment often annoys me, and I admit 
that she is less attractive to me us the submissive slave 
of my will than she was before the tiger in her 
nature was laid at rest. I like opposition—it gives 
a spice to life; andthe mawkish tenderness of poor 
Gertrude is a wearying contrast to the piquante 
changes in her humour before it became necessary 
to still her passionate nature by the use of such 
questionable means.” 

The baron regarded him with chilling surprise 
and he coldly said: 

“You are like a child that does not know its own 
mind, Ernest. At your bidding I used my skill to 
lay to sleep the devil in this woman’s nature, and 
now you are weakly lamenting that she does not 
treat you to a breeze every time you return to Berch- 
tols. Shall I remove the spell? You have only to 
speak and it shall be done at all hazards. In what I 
have done my only aim has been to serve your in- 
terests, and save you from a disgraceful ruptare with 
your wife. If you command it I am ready to décrease 
the dose I manage to give the princess at sufficient 
intervals to keep her quiescent; or, if you prefer it, 
I will cease giving the drops to her altogether.” 

Aftera few moments of unquiet thoughtthe prince 
asked : 

“ How long will it then be before her mind regains 
its former clearness of perception ?” 

“ A month—two months, perhaps ; but I warn you 
that it will be a fearful experiment to make. That 
woman once restored to the power of thought, fully 
conscious of all that has been done to make her your 
obedient slave, will become a terrible Nemesis to you. 
I entreat, I insist, that you shall pause and reflect 

n the possible consequences, before you incur so 
great a risk.” 

Prince Ernest did not seem to 
pressed by his uncle’s fears. 
plied : 

“IT do not agree with you, uncle. Gertrude has 
formed the habit of love and obedience to me, and, 
besides, the children must form a strong bond of 
union between us. Should she prove restive I'can 
reduce her to submission by threatening to remove 
them from her. I am weary of her silly prattle, 
though I am more conscious of her beauty than when 
I married her. It seems a judgment on me that I 
should now love her so passionately that I feel as if 
I would risk everything to have her look on me with 
her old intelligence, and retort on mo with one of her 
«harp repartees.” 


be deeply im- 
He meditatively re- 





“Oh!” groaned the baron, “a fool wedded to his 
own folly could do no worse than this. I tell you, 
Ernest, that if you persist in this the Princess of 
Berchtols will become your fate—the destruction of 
your house. Be warned, I entreat you, for I feel 
sure of what I assert.” 

“So you have set up as a seer, I suppose, my ve- 
nerable uncle,” sneered the prince. “ As I have no 
faith in second-sight you will excuse me from be- 
lieving that such results can flow from permitting my 
wife to use the intellect with which nature has en- 
dowed her. At the worst, if we find that she becomes 
unmanageable, we can resort to our old practices 
again. We had no difficulty at first in producing 
the effect 1 am now anxious to get rid of.” 

“No difiiculty ?” repeated the baron, sardonically ; 
“have you forgotten the long illness through which 
your wife passed, when it was often doubtful which 
would win, lifeor death? I would not tell you'then, 
but I must now, that it was the effect of the drug I 
administered which mainly produced that illness. 
When she arose from her bed shé was completely 
under its influence, and her physical system had ac- 
quired the power to assimilate its deleterious quali- 
ties. But if she should be released from it now I 
believe that a second attempt to infuse that powerful 
agent into her blood will surely destroy her.” 

‘There was a pause of some duration, and the two 
men looked each other steadily in the-face.- At last 
the prince said: 

“ My mind is made up. I choose 'torisk all. It 
is my will that Gertrude shall comprehend her true 
position, that the light of a clear intellect shall be 
again restored to her. Should she prove unmanage- 
able you may deal with her again, and whether she 
lives through the ordeal or dies, it will be the sanie 
to me. Ihad far rathér lay her in lier grave than 
have a body without a soul tied to me.” 

An expression of mingléd acuteness and:contempt 
passed over the baron’s face as he slowly said : 

“T begin to comprehend. In spite of ' your profés- 
sion of passionate love for your wife you are thinking 
of another to fill her place. You desire that Gertrude 
shall understand her position, that she may seek'a 
separation from you herself. Is it not 80, my crafty 
Ernest ?” 

The prince fiercely said : - 

“If she do that she will only pronounce her own 
sentence of death. If I have thought of another she 
shall never evade my power while life is hers. If she 
remain true to me when her brain is'cleared, as she 
has been through all these years, she shall share my 
power equally with myself. I shall need # counsellor 
near me who is devoted to my interests, and you 
cannot go with me, for Berchtols will require your 
presence. Do you comprehend now why I wish to 
see my wife restored to the use ef an unclouded 
mind ?” 

After a thoughtful pause the baron replied : 

“TI believe I do; and if her passions could be set 
at resi, while the intellectual portion of her nature is 
aroused from its long torpor, all would be well. But 
that is impossible, and if there be another woman in 
the case my advice to you is to rid yourself of your 
incumbrance without taking this fearful risk.’ My 
skill can produce the appearance of sudden and vio- 
lent disease, which in a few days will end in death, 
without a suspicion as to its true cause being aroused. 

The prince paced the floor a few moments, absorbed 
in moody thought. He then paused abruptly, and 
decisively said : 

‘““No—no. I will first give Gertrude a chance for 
her life ; and I will moreover own to you that if she 
ean be restored to what she was when I married her, 
and still remain submissive to me, there is not a wo- 
man in the world that I should. prefer before her. 
My uncle, the Elector, cannot live much longer, and 
at his death I must remove to Lichtenfels. Think 
how mortifying it would be to me to introduce Ger- 
trude, in her present half-imbecile condition, as my 
wife. She must be restored to herself without de- 
lay ; so I think it will be best to decrease the quan- 
tity of her drops gradually, and watch what the re- 
sult will be. We can soon judge if an outburst’ be 
likely, and take our measures accordingly.” 

(To be continued.) 


Haxsits.—Habits are formed like masonry. Every 
thought seems small as evéry brick seems small. And 
yet ] notice in the building that is going up behind 
my dwelling that small as bricks are, one by one being 
set in mortar day by day, and man by man, the wall 
thickens and rises and solidifies, and the huge struc- 


ture is piled up at last. Taken singly, these bits of 
burnt clay are of no great significance, but all of them 
together are of tremendous significance. Now a man’s 





life is made up of little thoughts, any one of whieh is 
not much, but the multitude of which are like bricks 
in the hands of the builder. The walls of your cha- 
racter are going up day by day. And you are build- 
ing not only for time but foreternity. And you have 
more interest in that building than anybody else has. 
The effect of those habits and dispositions that you 
are forming, do you know that you will never be rid 
of it to all eternity? There is nota day that doés 
not use its trowel—there is not a day that does not 
carry up somewhere in you a wall that never will be 
shaken down. As yon build so you will stand: Tn 
that course in which you think ‘and feel and ‘act -you 
are to continue for ever and ever. 





FACETIZ. 


“ BLACK DIAMONDs.”—The Empress of the French 
at @ recent ball wore a number of “black diamén ds 
and has set the fashion forthese articles. Newéastle 
may take the hint. 

SHOOTING STARS. 

There was a man who, when the stars were com- 
plaisant below, used to study astronomy. 

One night, as he was getting ‘undér “way, I saw 
two Irish policemen taking observations of his move- 
ments. 

“ Jamie,” says one, “what in the ‘world is yon 
fellow after with his machinery ?” 

“Whist, ye spalpéen,” whispered the other, “ and 
shure can’t ye see that it’s an air-gun caunon that 
he’s got? He’s shooting stars, he is.” 

“ Hadn't we better be gettin’ out of the way, thin?” 
inquired his friend. 

“ Shure, and it’s not us,” was the-answer; ‘ didn’s 
ye ever hear of shooting stars ?” 

By this time the telescope man had arranged his 
instrument, and squinted through it atthe stars. Tho 
policemen gazed up likewise in wonder. Just then, 
by anodd chance, a larger meteor shot down the sky. 

“Bedad, he hit it—he’s fetchéd it down,” cried 
both the policemén in one breath. “Shute, and that’s 
the greatest shootin’ I ever saw in niy life.” * 

But a sense of duty prevailed, and one of them at 
once rudely accosted the man of sciétice. 

“Ye'll jist stop that now, misthe® ev’ ye ‘plase. 
The night is dark énough ‘now,’ pliity, and if ye go 
on shooting stafs at that rate we'll not find our way 
about the strate, shure.” 

And the telescope "man had to pack up and: be off. 

Some men’s minds are so badly tumbled that they 
can’t be made up. 

ConunpDRUM.—* What am de difference ‘twixt a 
watch and a fedder bed?” ‘ Dunno~gin it up.” 
“ Kase de ‘tickin’ ob de, watch. am.on de inside, and 
de tickin’ ob de fedder bed am on de outside.” 


CarEFvut.—“ John,” said‘acarefal father, “don’t 
give Cousin ‘William's horses’ too’ many oats—you 
know that you have hay.” “ Yes,sir,” said John, 
moving towards the ‘barn: And hark you, John ; 
don’t give them too much hay—you ‘know they -have 
oats.” 

Crnturies.—An orator, getting wafmed with his. 
subject, exclaimed, “There is not a man, woman or 
child, in the house, who has arrived at the age of 
fifty years, but what has felt this truth thundering 
through’their minds for centuries.” 

Gentleman : “ Now then, can’t you black ‘em 
quicker? why, I could do so myself in half the time.” 
Boot Black : “ Well, you know, it ur all very well 
doing itas a amateur, but wait till yer bas to take to 
it-as a purfession, and I reckon you won't have much 
hambition then about it.” - 

A Victim to Sorencr.—Georgée. Cuthbert was 
charged with being drunk, at an untimely hour in the 
streets. When asked by the policeman who he was, 
“ A victim to science,” hiccupped, George ; “ but I 
found it out.” “Found what out?” inquired ‘the 
police constable. “Silence, and I'll tell you,” mur- 
mured George. ‘“ Don’t you know, and if you don’t 
you ought—you ought, I say, to know—that Pyo 
been hindeavouring to ascertain the comparative 
strength of alcoholic fluids for many years, and I’ve 
just found it out. It’s whisky, sir. Tell ‘you'how I 
did it. I took three glasses of brandy—no ‘éffect ; 
three of gin—no go ; three of whisky—doneé in a mi- 
nute. My grandmother always said I’d be a’ victim 
to my scientific thirst.” 

“Rare Up Noo.”—A short time ago I employed 
a “gon of Erin,” who ‘was “just over,” ‘and who 
boasted of his expérience in all kinds of farm’ work. 
One day I directed Mike to take the cart and oxen 
and remove a pile of rubbish. Happening to be near 
the place where it was to be deposited as Mike drove 
up with his load, I discovered that he was in a state 
of great perplexity, evidently ignorant of the process 
of dumping. After studying some minutes a bright 
idea seemed tostrike him. Seizing his whip, and 
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taking his stand in front of and facing the oxen, he 
roared out, throwing up both arms at the same time’: 
“Rare up noo, ye bastes; rare up, wull yez ?” 

CALIFORNIAN (So Sarp).—A San Francisco wife 
lately sent her husband, in the interior of California, 
the following interesting epistle: “Dear sir, 1t may 
be proper, and perhaps my duty to inform you that 
about two months ago I succeeded in getting my 
divorce from you, and also that I have since married 
again. You may continue yourmonthly remittances, 
as I need them for your three children.” 


ENORMOUS IRISH BULL. 

When an Irishwoman applied for relief the com- 
mittee asked : 

“How many children have you?” 

“ Six, yer honour.” 

“How old is the youngest ?” 

“Me youngest is dead, yer honour; but I’ve had 
another since.” 

A LITTLE boy being asked, “ What is the chief end 
of @ man?” replied: “The end what's got the 
head on.” 


ToOPOGRAPHICAL.—" Pérambulator” is right in 
his supposition. Lord Brougham’s London residence 
for many years was Vauxhall.— Punch. 

LITTLE HEATHEN. 
Arthur (coming out of church): “Mamma, how 


pretty that lamp and all the other lights and flowers 
were! Was it a pantomime ?”—Punch. 
A FAMILY MAN. 

Cabby: “Vy, I’m a father of a fam’ly myself, 
mum—not so ’andsome as your little dears, mum, I 
don’t say—an’ d’you think I’d go for to overcharge 
for’em? NotI,mum! Not a sixpence, bless their 
little ’earts!” &c., &c.—[Claim allowed. |—Punch. 

Giants oF ArtT.—Foreignersin general are pos- 
sessed with a persuasion that Englishmen cannot 
make a statue. They ought to be disabused of this 
error. It would be easy to show them that we have 
made two statues. Let the Corporation of London 
send Gog and Magog to speak for the sculpture of their 
country in the approaching Great French Exhibition. 
— Punch. 

COMING TO AN UNDERSTANDING. 

Young Squire Dashborde (to his fiancée). “I say, 
Loo, when we start our matrimonial tandem, you know 
—you’ll let me—that is—I should like to—eh ?—what 
I mean—you won't mind taking the shafts, will you?” 
—Punch. 

PHILOSOPHY UPON Four FreT.—A man we know 
has a horse which is very good for a-cross country, 
but prefers a good-natured country when he has the 
choice. If he has his own way in the hunting-field 
he never takes afence, but looks over it in the plea- 
santest manner possible.—Fum. 


PROPER NAMES IN LANCASHIRE, 

Labourer: “Can’t say ’at I know a John Gibson 
hereabouts.” 

Stranger: “He’s a mechanic, and has invented ‘an 
improvement in looms.” 

Labourer (suddenly enlightened) - “‘ Oh, ye mean Jack 
o’ Jims o’ th’ ould strikers. He lives next door to 
me.”—Fun. 

UNDERWRITING at Lloyd's is the only gambling 
which a spendthrift canindulge in withimpunity, for 
his very (w)recklessness would insure his success.— 
Fun, 

Mitx Brtow—MeEAsure.—A “sorely puzzled 
shopkeeper” writes to the papers to say that setting 
up a milkshop the other day he applied to a tinman 
for a supply of cans. When it came to the smaller 
sizes used for cream he was asked by that trades- 
man whether he wanted full measure, and learnt that 
it was a regular custom to give short measure in 
cream cans, which are made to hold twenty-five per 
cent. less than milk cans. The short measure 
in milk is concealed by the addition of twenty- 
five per cent. of water, but the scant measure of 
«ream not being hidden, we trust all who find the 
cans in which they receive it are false measure, will 


bring their milkmen before a cream-inal tribunal.— 
i 


un. 


TuNEs In Tuntcs.—We have heard of giving to 
“airy” nothings a local habitation and a name, but 
it was not until we saw the notice of un amateur con- 
cert to be held in the Assembly Rooms, Knighton, 
hat we heard of airs being supplied with garments. 
The bill, however, speaks of the concert as “includ- 
ing negro melodies in costume.”—Fun. 

Tue QuEeEN’s ENGLISH.—When will the worthy 
people who chronicle the doings at Court learn to 
‘treat her Majesty's English properly? They de- 
scribe royalty as performing acts to accuse it of 
‘which is flat treason. We hear of our sovereign’s 

twelking on ponies, and going through a variety of 
jeaig absolutely startling to loyalty. The other day 











we were told that “The Princess of Wales took a 
carriage drive, attended by the Marchioness of Car- 
marthen.” Now, a carriage drive—even one belong- 
ing to a “cottage of gentility "—is rather a serious 
extent of gravel, and would be an unpleasant dose, 
even when “attended by a marchioness” by way of 
a lump of sugar after it. What the Court Newsman 
meant was, we suppose, that “ The Princess of Wales, 
attended by the marchioness, went for a drive.”— 
Fun. 








“SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN.” 


I reert inclined in verse to pen 

Sayings of wise and learned men, 

That may p’raps through some medium be 
Of service, perchance, who may see: 

That youth through wisdom’s wisest way 
May riches gain that ne’er decay ; 
Trained up as Solomon does show 

The way wherein we ought to go— 

To do the good we all should do 

In youth, through manhood to pursue. 


Great Agesilaus, Sparta’s king, 

When his bold courtiers questioned him 
Of things most proper youth should learn 
Toserve them in that tender term, 

Said: “Let them practise, best they can, 
Those things that best befit the man.” 


A wise sage of Italian birth, 
Describing his estate on earth, 

Said: “ Time to me is my estate, 

On which all trespass early—late: 
That cultivated well, indeed, 

Brings herbage sweet—loathes noxious weed; 
It repays labour’s industry, 

The best desire will satisfy ; 

But, if neglected it should go, 

Or used for mere an outward show, 
It brings therewith mis’ry and woe.” 


Some, ’mongst many evil ways, 

Speak lies, adhere to them always , 
Hear on this what a wise man says 
When asked: “What gain’d a man by 
A falsehood?” Here, mark his reply : 
“ Nothing ; but less believed, forsooth, 
Whene’er again he tells the truth.” 


Titus, the Roman emperor, bold, 
Whoe—for the public good we’re told— 
Each day did something new attempt 

To gain his subjects’ good comment, 
Chance’d once to fail; but when at sup 

His conscience roused him quickly up ; 
Then he to those midst his array 
Replied: “ My friends, I’ve lost one day.” 


Another emperor, Pius named, 

A man for goodwill princely famed, 
When influenced by chivalrous friends 
To passions for military ends, 
Replied: “One subject’s more to me 
Than a thousand of the enemy.” 


Sully, the statesman, minister, 

At Harry’s court he did appear 

(The fourth of France be it well known), 
*Midst every luxury of throne ; 

But always through his prosperous days 
His living was in homely ways. 

Often reproached for this one thing 
Said: “’Twas the best befitting him; 

If his complainants had but sense 

Their tongues they’d hush and keep’ silence, 
If not he could with them dispense.” 


Warriors who’ve fought on sea and land, 
Defending us from hostile hand, 
Philosophers and statesmen too, 
Have wisely said what's best to do. 
Sayings great, e’en by the score, 
Could be added more and more; 
Enough, we'll take these few as samples 
From men of very good examples. 

Gro. C. SWAIN. 








GEMS. 





Misery loves company, but company avoids misery. 

THERE is good for the good, there is virtue for the 
faithful, there is victory for the valiant, there is 
spirituality for the spiritual. 

THERE is one advantage in being a blockhead, you 
are never attacked with low spirits or apoplexy. 
The moment a man can worry he ceases to be a fool. 

Beauty.—Let mo see a female possessing that 
beauty of a meek and modest deportament—of an eye 
that bespeaks intelligence and purity within—of the 
lips that speak no guile; let me seein her akind 
and benevolent disposition, a heart the¢ can sym- 


pathize with distress, and I never ask for the beauty 
that dwells in “ruby lips,” or “ flowing tresses,” ox 
“snowy hands,” or the forty other et ceteras upon 
which our poets have harped for so many ages, These 
fade when touched by the hand of time ; but those 
ever-enduring qualities of the heart shall outlive his 
reign, and grow brighter and fresher as the ages of 
eternity roll away. 

WuaT men want is not talent but purpose; in 
other words, not the power to achieve, but the wil! 
to labour. As labour is the arch elevator of man, so 
patience is the essence of labour. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





To Menp Broxen Guass.—A much better process 
for mending broken glass, china and earthern war: 
with shellac than heating them is to dissolve it in 
alcohol to about the consistency of glue, and with a 
thin splinter of wood or pencil brush touch the edges 
of the broken ware. In a short time it sets without. 
any heating, which is often an inconvenient process. 
It will stand every contingency but a heat equal to 
boiling water. 


Process TO RecoGnizE BLEACHED WHALE OIL 
FROM UNBLEACHED OIL.—Making experiments on 
the bleaching of fish oils, I was struck by the action 
of concentrated sulphuric acid on raw and bleached 
oils. This action caused me to try if I could not 
furnish a regular and safe test for the manufacturer, 
so that he could detect in a few minutes the quality 
of the oil to be used. Take a watch glass, pour into 
it a little unbleached oil, and with a glass rod take 
one drop of sulphuric acid and mix it with the oil ; 
immediately the oil colours a dark brown. The 
same experiment repeated with bleached oil, the 
mixture remains limpid, and colours very slowly ; 
and it requires ten minutes before it is a dark brown. 
The oil can only be bleached by an alkali without 
being deprived of its albuminous matter. To see 
the difference, take three watch glasses ; in one pour 
a little raw oil, in the second some bleached oil, not 
deprived of albumen, and in the third some perfectly 
pure oil. In each one pour one drop of concentrated 
solution of tannin. In the first it produces an abun- 
dant precipitation, and you can see some brown parti- 
cles swimming in the liquid. The result is the same 
with the second, and in the third it produces a white 
magna, which disappears in letting it settle. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Lorp Justicz Carrns has at last consented to 
be made a peer. He is to bear the title of Baron 
Cairns. He is barely forty-seven years of age, and 
is the youngest lawyer who ever fought his own 
way into the Upper House of Parliament. 

LEICHHARDT, THE ExPLORER.—The last mail 
from Australia conveys the intelligence that traces 
of the unfortunate explorer, Leichhardt, have been 
found on the Gulf of Carpentaria and also a portion 
of a skull near a tree, which bore the mark of 
Leichhardt. 

A New Gas.—The town of Coburg, in Canada, is 
lighted with gas made from pine stumps, bones, &c., 
at a reduction of one dollar per 1,000 feet from the 
former price. The works are also said to be much 
cheaper than those required for coal gas. 

An Inpran Resvxe.—A married woman of the 
Shawnee tribe of Indians made this beautiful reply 
to a man whom she met in the woods, and who im- 
plored her to love and look on him. “Oulwan, my 
husband,” said she, “who is ever before my eyes, 
hinders me from seeing you or any other person.” 

Tue Bark oF THE MuLBERRY-TREE.—Excel]lent 
silk can be mantfactured from the bark of the mul- 
berry-tree, and also from the mamaki, a species of 
mulberry which grows freely in the Sandwich Islands. 
It is believed it would be good paper stock. The 
natives used to make beautiful cloth from its fibres. 


ANNULAR Souar Ecripsz.—An annular eclipse of 
the sun—the most beautiful of the present century 
—took place on the 6th inst. It was visible as a par- 
tial eclipse in. this country, about seven-tenths or 
rather more of the sun’s diameter being obscured. It 
began at Greenwich at 8.17 am.., and the greatest 
phase occurred at 9.32. 

Tue English portion of the Paris Exhibition will, 
it is confidently believed, be equal for its size to that 
of any other in the world. The whole of the central 
building contains 1,500,000 square feet, and of this 
space, according to the etiquette of these displays, 
half, or 750,000 ft., goes to France—the country hold- 
ing the Exhibition; of the remaining 750,000 ft. no 
less than 300,000 ft. have been allotted to England 
alone, leaving only 450,000 ft. for disposal amongst 
all the rest of the world. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Geytie Jomy or Scery, eighteen, with a loving heart. 

Puttir.—The two parties of Whigs and Tories were formed 
tu England in the year 1621. 

Cnaruie W., twenty, tall, fair, and will have 20018 year 
when he attains his majority. 

H. G. M., seventeen, 5 ft. 5in., moderately good looking, 
dark, a chemist, and will have sufficient to start himself'in 
business. Respondent must be pretty, and a good musician. 

ELIZABETH, twenty-One, resp ble, and a of the 

hurch of England. ‘Respondent must be a few years 
older. 

B. Barrrseton.—To effect your purpose on the glass bottle 
soak the thread in any good spirit, tie it round the vessel, 
and then set fire to it. 

Wa. W. G.—The age of the person you name is, we be- 
lieve, between forty-five and fifty; we are not aware, how- 
ever, that his biography has yet been written. 

J. T., G@tascow.—The only composition of which we have 
any knowledge is simply clay; with that natural material 
we have always seen grafting fully lished 

O. Fisu.—The fact of the father being a member of a 
militia corps will certainly no¢ remove from him the legal 
lability of supporting his own child. 

Esteure and Ipa would both like to correspond with two 
ceutlemen with a view to an early marriage. Respondents 
niust be good looking, fond of home and its comforts, and 
with incomes not under three or four hundred a year. 

Devas, twenty-four, not very tall, fair, dark hair, good 
ficure, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must be 
tail, very dark, twenty-five, good tempered, and fond of 
Lome; a tradesman preferred. 

Macctr, twenty-one, tall, fair, auburn hair, very good look- 
ing, understands music thoroughly, fond of home, and has 
a small fortune. Respondent must be good looking, dark, 
and tall; a Roman Catholic preferred. 

Acorr, twenty, 5 ft 4i0., fair; a good figure, very fond of 
home and children, understands music, has 100/.a year in 
ner own right, and would not object to go abroad; a 
testant preferred. 

A Corst«yt Reaper.—Accountants can be legally author- 
ized to collect and make arrangements for the payment of 
debts. We cannot, however, undertake to recommend any 
particular firm. 

Victor.—The word nave, architecturally, is derived from 
the Saxon, and means the body or middle part of a church, 
between the aisles, reaching from the rail or baluster of the 
choir to the chief door. 

Lexa, twenty-three, 5 ft. 4 in., brown hair, gray eyes, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be a dark young man, not 

iuder twenty-seven, and, being a JeweSs, of course she 
would like respondent to be of the same persuasion; no 
money. 

Mrs. Horr.—We are not in a position to tell you positively 
whether the gentleman you name would give the lessons re- 
quired; it is, however, most probable that he would. You 
liad better write to him a letter addressed to the P! 


dall, Islington. 

Kate and Rose. “Kate,” eighteen, fair, rather good look- 
ing, and a pleasing disposition. “Rose,” eighteen, dark, 
ood tempered, thoroughly domesticated, and thinks she 
would make an excellent wife; the age or Business of re- 
spondents would not be objected to. 

Watrer.—You say you are learning the art of photo- 
graphy, and wish to know how to make rice glue: Mixsome 
uround rice in a little cold water, and then slowly bring the 
mixture to a boiling point; itis very white @ud susceptible 
of a high polish. , 

Karte, Emtty, and Mrmr. “Kate,” twenty, tall; brown 
hair and eyes, and very graceful; Emily,” nineteen, 
and @ pretty brunette; and “Milly,” eighteen, medium 
height, flaxen hair, blue eyes, and very preity, wish to cor- 
respond matrimonially. 

Jexma.—A good way to clarify dripping is to put it into 
a basin, pour boiling water over it, and keep stirriug to wash 
away the impurities; let it stand to cool; the water and sedi- 
ment will settle at the bottom of the basin. You can then 
remove the dripping, and put it away in jars for use. 

Farperick Apo.pnus, forty-four, in moderate circum- 
stances, engaging in appearance, well educated, kind, loving, 
and of Christian principles. Respondent must be a lady of 
amiable disposition, and religiously minded; a little income 
would not be objected to. 

Freperixa.—tTo clean alabaster take a pint of rain water 
and two ounces of aquafortis, mixed together; wash the ala- 
baster in this liquid with # brush for five minutes, then rinse 
it in clean water, wipe it, and place in the sun for two or 
three hours to dry; m0 soap must be used, as it discolours the 
alabaster. 

Crarissa—You ask our opinion regarding the employ- 
ment of women. There are many ways in which those 
blessed with moderate means may engage themselves amus- 
singly and usefully to others ; butit is not to be accomplished 
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by their devoting their time, as was done a few years since, 
to what they were pleased to call an art—viz., “Poticho- 
veil pra fone anly » eapenti Meena pies 
tures, an it use to anyone one 
ever. The real of women is to work silently and. 
unobtrusively for the benefit of their fellow creatures, and 
who can do so more earnestly than woman, when she is so 
inclined? And the devotion which many have shown for any 
particular ought to be a lesson of warning and re- 
proof to o' 

Laviy1a.—To make good lavender water take 4 drachms 
of the best English oil of lavender, § a drachm of, oil of 
cloves, 5 grains of musk, 6 oz. of spirits of wine, a little 
water, mix the oil of lavender with some of the spirit ‘first, 
then add the other ingredients, let it stand, cork it well for 
about two months, but shake frequently. J 

Wa ter.—The word motto is derived from the Italian, and 
is used to signify a word or sentence added to a device, andis 
commonly applied when put on a scroll as an external orna- 
ment of coatarmour. The use of mottoes for this purpose 
is very ancient, and when appended to a coat-of-arms is 
frequently hereditary in a family. 

Fiora.—Rest assured that female loveliness never ap- 

ars to more advantage than when decked in simple dress. 

© artist potees his figure with feathers and jewellery ; 
these tinselries may serve to give effect on the stage, or ona 
ballroom floor, but in daily life there is no substitute for sim- 
plicity ; @ vulgar taste is not to be disguised by gold or dia- 
monas. ‘ 

ExceExstor, twenty-six, of ieeeeenaly Papen. a clerk 
in a mercantile house at a moderate ry, but with a good 
prospect, and flatters himself he would make a kind, affec- 
tionate partner, being fond of home, and not keeping much 
society. Respondent must be fair, have auburn hair, twenty- 
four, well educated, with musical abilities, of a loving dispo- 
sition, and fond ofhome. 


CAN YOU FORGET ME? 


Can you forget me? I who have so cherished 
The veriest ¢rifle that was memory’s link; - 
The roses that you gave me, although perished, 
Were precious in‘my sight; they made me think 
You took them in their scentiess beauty stooping 
From the warm shelter of thé garden wall; 
Autumn, while into languid winter drooping, 
Gave its last blossoms, but to fall. 
Can you forget them? 


Can you forget me? Iam not relying 

On plighted vows! Alas! I know their worth; 
Man's faith to woman is a trifle dying 

Upon the very breath that gave it birth. 
But I remember hours of quiet gladness, 
When thoughts would sometimes take a tone of sad- 

ness, 
And then unconsciously grow glad again. 
Can you forget them? 


Can you forget me? This is vainly tasking 
‘The faithiess heart where I, alas! am not 
Too well I know the idleness of asking— 
The misery of why am I forgot? 
The happy hours that I have passed while kneeling, 
Half slave, half child, to gaze upon thy face, 
But what to thee this jonate — 
Let my heart break—it is a common case, 
You have forgotten me! G.P.8 


Bre_ta.—The means recommended by the medical men of 
Paris for administering castor oil to children are as follows: 
The quantity of oil prescribed is put into a en 
pan over a moderate fire, with an egg broken into it; when 
ee ae @ little currant jelly, and the child will tars it 
eagerly. 

Marrna.—The term Minnesingers is derived from the 
German words Minne, love, and Sanger, singers ; they were a 
school of German poets who sp into existence in the 
twelfth century, and flourished antif near the close of the 
thirteenth ; their themes were amatory and heroic, and were 
treated in much the same style as those of the troubadours 
of Provence, though in a more earnest spirit. 

Potty S. and Louisa S&., two sisters. “Polly,” twenty- 
three, medium height, brown hair, gray eyes, 2, 

good tem: ¢ must be tall and dark ; no 
objection to a widower “Loui,” twenty, 
rather tall, fair, blue ores, good tempered, and industrious. 
Respondent must be and dark, fond of home, and of 
steady habits. 

J. Hutox.—There is certainly nothing more delightful 
than to take a walk in the country on a tine spring morning 
when the sun is just hanging golden fringes on the 

the dewdrops are suspended like so many 
aris from every object, millions of happy insects swarm- 
ing. the Tie nee beg = echoing B pad aprmy L4 the 
8, an messenger of morn, gives forth its 
shrill notes, awakening the thrush and woodlark, the black- 
bird, and the responding bullfinch, and innumerable songsters 
to aid the concert, and fill the air with one universal song of 
joy. It is for man, asthe poet has told us, that the ravin 
spirit of wind blows. spring abroad, and the teeming cl 
descend in gladsome plenty o'er the world, and the sun 
its kindly rays. 
“ Our yeat of seasons reckons four, 
But none of them love I so weil 
As that which freshens Nature o'er 
The mount, the bill, the yale, and dell.” 

James.—The word necromaney is derived from the Greek, 
and means the divination of the future by consulting the 
spirits of the dead. The of the ed art extends 
far beyond the limits of history. Itis generally believed to 

have arisen in Egypt at a very early period, and to have 
been carried thence into other countries; the Jews, doubt- 
lessly, became acquainted with it there. 

Cravpg.—The reason of the word sterling being applied to 
money 0! in the time of Richard 1, because money 
coined in east part of Germany became in special request 
in England on account of its ty, and wascalled Easterling 

money, as the inhabitants of that part were named Easter- 
lings; some of them came to London to pring the coin to 
perfection, hence it soon took the name of sterling. 

Wee Anniz.—L If ill invariably after bathing you should not 
bathe without the advice of a medical man, as it shows there 











is a want of action in the heart. 2% For the tecth use sult 
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and water with a soft brush—say, twice a day. 3. We should 
advise you not to endeavour to brighten 
ing lemon juice into them; bright eyes are 
ealthy mind in a healthy body. 4 Try a paste made from 
Sgdust. 5. To make bran water put the bran into a jug, 
boiling water upon it, and when cold strain. 6. To 
ge from the specimen of hair enclosed, and your descrip- 
tion, we should say decidedly fair. 

Kats.—The sharp to any note is the half-tone above, and 
the flat to any note the half-tone below; on keyed instru- 
ments the whole tones are dividéd by the black keys used 
fo sharps or- flats, but- where the half-tones 

such as BC and Z F, the white key 
k one, thus for a B sharp the white 
sharp / nataral, for C flat Bna- 


ts fora winter salad are endive, 
iled beetroot, celery, and three or four 
; cut the celery into thin pieces, cleanse 
the endive and mustard-and-cress, and arrange these high 
in the centre of a salad-bowl or dish; garnish with the hard- 
boiled eggs and beetroot, both cut into slices; then cover 
with the usual which is composed of hard eggs, the 
yolks beaten into a paste, a little mixed mustard, some white 
pepper, and cayenne, four tabl ‘als of cream, a little 
oil and vinegar, and salt to 
Atsert.—You have been rightly informed. There are 
convents or hospitals situated upon the summit of the great 
St. Bernard, one of the highest mountains in the Alps; they 
were founded inthe tenth century by Bernard of Menthen, 
an ecclesiastic, to afford assistance and entertainment to the 
pilgrims in their journey to Rome. Some of the monks take 
care of sick travellers, and others search for those who have 
lost their way in the pathless ‘regions of snow and ice; they 
make no distinction of age, sex, or religion, but, like the good 
Samaritan, consider a8 ah undeniable claim to their 
humanity and protection... Their dogs exercise an 
astonishing sagacity in tracking travellers who. have lost 
their way. i 
Cousounications Reckrveo:— beh ty 
S.A. D. P. ig: responded to by" H. W."" who woult very 
much like to exchange cartes.’ She’ thinks she would make 
him a loving wife. i ’ 
J. G. by—“ Emily,” who would be most happy to corre- 
spond with him. " 
Marx by—“ Merry,” eighteen, rather little, fair, considered 
-_ handsome, domesticated, and with a good private 
come. 


ra 


ALrFRrep J. by—“ Minnie,” who is twenty-seven, tall, fair, 
brown hair, well educated and domesticated, thoagh not 
many accomplishments. LA. : 

Excrtsior by—“ Augusta,” who is,,just. twenty, good 
looking, very affectionate, and fond of children—* Jenny,” 
who thinks fe would make Aer a good husband, and who feels 
sure she would be a true and loving wife. “Jenuy”™ is petite. 
fair, passable looking, fond of children; very good tem- 

ered, thoroughly domesticated, and would like to hear 
arther from “Excelsior;” and—‘“ Lucy S.,” twenty-five, 
fair, blue eyes, golden hair, considered good loolring, affec- 
tionate, and y fond of children; likes no one 
better than a sailor. ; 

O. J. J. Tansey by—“Lizzie,” who would be pleased to 
correspond and exchange cartes de visite with him. “ Lizzie’ 
is rather tall, has light brown hair, blac eyes, good looking, 
thoroughly domesticated, very fond of children, and thinks 
she wo h -"@ good and lo wife; and— 
* Violet,” who is tall, fair, of an affectionate in, apd 
thoroughly domesticated, 

Tuomas T. by—“ May,” sixteen, medium height, fair, blue 

respectable di "s daugh 


eyes, king, and a ghter 
atthe West End; and—“Florence M.,” sixteen, rather tall, 
considered handsome, passionately fond of music, can sing 
well, has am income of 1001 per year, and would make 
“T. T.” happy. She would like to receive his carte de visite. 

Happy Jack by—“ Clarissa,” twenty, rather good looking, 
with dark hair and eyes; she is well educated, can play and 
sing, dances well, and is very amiable—* Katie,” twenty- 
one, amiable, loving, domesticated, and well educated; and 
—‘ Happy Mary,” who is thoroughly domesticated, 5 ft. 1 in. 
in height, considered passable and amiable; ne money, but 
true and loving. “ Mary” would do all in her power to pro- 
mote happiness and content if she had a “ Happy Jack ” to 
care for. 

Eso.y by—“James B. H..” who thinks he would meet her 
views. He is 5 ft. ll in. in height, considered good look- 
ing, fair, steady habits, of an affecti lisposition, and in 
@ good situation. 

Ciara H. by—‘ Horatio B.,” eighteen, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, 
dark, very — looking, fond of music, dancing, and 
singing, well educated, and will on attaining his majority be 
in receipt of a small sum of money. 

Haywan by—“ BR. 8.,” who thinks he will suit her descrip- 
tion with the exception of age, which is twenty-five. C) 
ieee be glad to exchange carter with her. 








by—‘ Rupert,” twenty-eight, dark hair and eyes: 
very fond of music. 
Rose by—“ Alpha,” who would feel great pleasure in cor- 
responding with her and in exchanging cartes de visite. 
Extty (the widow without incumbrance) by—*J. W.,” 
twenty-eight, respectably connected, and steady. 
Louisa by—“ L. Clyde,” who is about the age she names, 
oe ; bg in height, dark hair and eyes, rather good loo«ing, 
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HOLLOWAY’'S 


OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


BEWARE OF CHANGES. 
Fin can withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from 


cold to sultry, which characterize our present summers. _ Sore throats, 
influenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and excessive debility, are only a few of 
the complaints new prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- 
loway’s Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near 
to the seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with 
the view of purging, but of purifying and regulating.. This well-known 
and easy mode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check 
all unfavourable symptoms, secure coolness and ‘comfort, ‘and rescue the 
invalid from danger. 








PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 
After Use, and Instant Relief, and a Rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
Inflrenza, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat and Lungs 

are insured by 


which have a most agreeable caste. 


ORE cures of Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, and Diseases of the 
Chest and Lungs. 
From Mr. C. Ward, Stationer, &c., Market-place, Heckmondwike 
“Cures of consumption, asthma, and other diseases of the chest and 
Inngs, are regularly occurring. One person in Liversedge, named James 
Ri jon, who has been an asthmatical man for nearlf twenty years, 
declares that they are worth £1 a box (using his own words). He feels 
quite a newman through this truly valuable medicine. 
To Stxczrs aND Pusiic Speakers Dr. Locock’s Warers are invalu- 
able for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all chemists. 


UNDER .ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


‘DR. LOCOCK’S. POWDERS 

For ALL DisonDERS OF CHILDREN, from Birth to Twelve Years of Age. 
No family should be without them, in case of sudden illness at night or day. 

With every Packet is given plain Rules for the Management and Diet of 
Infants in SickNEss and in HEALTH. 

CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH are speedily relieved by these Powders. 

Sold by all druggists, in Packets, at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; or sent 
free ‘by post for 1s, 3d., 3s., or 4s. 10d., by the Proprictor’s Agents, 
Da Sitva & Co., 26, Bride-lane, Fleet-strect, London, E.C, 
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THE CHANGES OF THE BODY . 
CASH OR BARTER . . 
EX-CHIEF BARON POLLOCK fe or ee eo en. 
FACETLE—MISCELLANE( US—SCIENC E—STATISTICS—GEMS 

— HOUSEHOLD TREASURES — POETRY — NOTICES TO 

CORRESPONDENTS, 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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PRICE 


AMY’S ENCOUNTER WITH THE WATER-WOLF 
GROUND PLAN OF THE GREAT PARIS INDUSTRIAL 


IS PROCURED 


OF 
. % 


BITION OF 1867. . 


MRS. 


EVANGELINE’S 


IN THE FOREST. . 


AMY’S ARRIVAL AT ST. GEORGE'S 


BEER. 
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LANDER AND THE LAWYER 
CARLY VISIT . 


SEYMOUR MAKES A PURCHASE 
EVANGELINE’S JEALOUSY AROUSED . 
“AM I CASH OR BARTER?” , 


LONDON: 


SIXPENCE; 


AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 
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WILLING & CO,., 


ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS, 
LONDON AND PARIS, 


RECEIVE 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE “ STANDARD” & “ MORNING HERALD,” 


AT THEIR OFFICES, 


21, BOULEVART DES CAPUCINES, 


Opposite the Grand Hotel, Paris. 


70, St. Martin’s Lane, 366, Gray’s Inn Road, 


AND 474, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











PATENTEES OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 


— 


nn 





PARIS EXHIBITION. —Group 5, Class 40. 


SOLE AGENTS IN ENGLAND 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ALL FRENCH NEWSPAPERS, 


ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS, 


OPPOSITE 


Grand Hotel, Paris, & 70, St. Martin’s Lane, London, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards, 


&e. 
ORNAMENTAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and ECCLESIASTICAL WORK. 
ALSO FOR CULINARY ARTICLES. 








